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The people in personnel 


W = suppose we might fairly claim to have assembled 
in this issue an unusually varied assortment of topics. But 
we prefer to think of our contents in rather less abstract 
terms. What we have here, we feel, are not topics. They 
are people. 

We have, for example, people in the process of being 
appraised, trained, developed, coached, motivated, and 
communicated with. We have individual people and 
people banded together in cliques. We have some em- 
ployees who think everything was much better the way 
it was, and some others whom it might have been wiser 
not to have hired in the first place. Even more specifi- 
cally, we have frustrated engineers, misunderstood typists, 
successful and unsuccessful salesmen. All in all, it strikes 
us that, in their various ways, these people encompass 
most of the human problems confronting e~ery manager, 
regardless of his particular place on the organization 
chart. 
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strictly personnel 


Why Office Workers Quit 


Orrers OF HIGHER pay or better oppor- 
tunities for advancement elsewhere are 
generally believed to be among the chief 
reasons for the turnover among office 
employees. Does this mean that the solu- 
tion to the problem of keeping office 
help lies, for the most part, in raising 
salaries and overhauling promotion poli- 
cies? Companies that follow this course 
may well be disappointed in the results, 
according to the findings of a recent 
NOMA study of turnover among 25 
companies in the Philadelphia area.* 

Analysis of the reasons for the termi- 
nation of 1,186 employees showed that 
only 129 had succumbed to the lure of 
- higher salaries. Better prospects or more 
congenial work accounted for 47 and 91 
employees respectively. On the other 
hand, “family reasons” caused the de- 
parture of 214, while in the case of 117 
employees, “leaving Philadelphia area” 
was the reason for quitting. Another 218 
were separated as the result of a variety 
of miscellaneous factors. 

Interestingly enough, 116 employees 
were discharged for incompetence, which 
suggests that there may be considerable 
room for improvement in selection 
methods, as well, perhaps, as in on-the- 
job training programs. 

Some interesting patterns emerge from 
* Highlights of this study were reported in 


NOMA’s official publication, Office Executive, 
July, 1957, p. 38. 
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a breakdown of the returns by sex and 
length of service. During their first year, 
men are most likely to leave, the study 
shows, to go back to school or because 
they have been drafted. After the first 
year, more money, a better chance to 
get ahead, or more appealing work are 
the chief lures. 

In the case of women, the pattern 
varies considerably depending on whether 
they are single or married. Of the 498 
single girls included in the sample, 78 
were discharged for incompetence, as 
compared with only 18 out of 499 mar- 
ried women. Generally, single girls seem 
to be a somewhat uncertain bet until 
they have been on the job several years. 
Like the men, they are frequently 
tempted by higher money, more oppor- 
tunity, and more congenial work. Mar- 
ried women, on the other hand, seldom 
seem to leave for these reasons, though 
they are much more likely to give up 
work on account of family obligations. 


Company Health Programs: 
Do They Boost Morale? 


To CEMENT good employee relations, 
should a company provide a medical 
service that goes beyond safeguarding 
the health of workers on the job and 
affording emergency treatment for occu- 
pational sickness or injuries? Many com- 
panies, of course, offer far more. But 
whether this pays off in such terms, for 





example, as lowered absenteeism and 
turnover remains to be proved. 

At the 16th Annual Congress on In- 
dustrial Health, a panel composed of a 
physician, an industrial nurse, a labor 
union representative, a management rep- 
resentative, an arbitrator, and an edu- 
cator discussed at some length this ques- 
tion of how far the medical department 
can contribute to satisfactory employee 
relations.* The physician, Dr. Norbert 
J. Roberts, Associate Medical Director 
of the Standard Oil Company, expressed 
the opinion that, ideally, the function of 
occupational medicine should be quite 
limited. It was not, he felt, the responsi- 
bility of an employer to take active steps 
to maintain the health of employees. 
Nevertheless, he conceded, since few em- 
ployees are prepared to pay for preven- 
tive medical services, the main burden of 
keeping healthy persons healthy would 
probably continue to fall on industrial 
medical departments. 

Though management may actually be 
doing more than its fair share in this 
respect, it cannot be taken for granted 
that employees see the situation in the 
same light. A recent survey among over 
500 employees and supervisors of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company re- 
vealed, in the words of Michigan Bell’s 
medical director, Dr. William Jend, Jr., 
a “tremendous amount of misunder- 
standing and lack of information about 
the functions and services of the medical 
department.”** Many ap- 


*“Occupational Medicine in Industrial Rela- 
tions,” A.M.A. Archives of Industrial Health, 
Vol. 15, (April, 1957), pp. 304-323. 

** William Jend, Jr., M.D., “What the Employee 
Thinks of His Medical Department,” Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery, Vol. 26, No. 3 (March, 
1957), pp. 113-119. 


employees 
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peared to have little understanding of 
the function of industrial medicine as 
being limited to diagnosis and emergency 
treatment only. 

The survey also found that only 35 
per cent of the employees sampled had 
ever had the department’s functions and 
services explained to them. Significantly, 
60 per cent of those with more favor- 
able attitudes were among this group, 
whereas among those with the most un- 
favorable attitudes only 30 per cent were 
informed about the program. 

Understandably enough, employees 
who had received treatment within the 
previous months thought better of the 
department than those who had had no 
occasion to seek its aid. Human nature 
being what it is, it is probably unrea- 
sonable to expect that employees will re- 
gard the plant clinic with any special 
feelings of gratitude so long as they are 
well. Nevertheless, it seems likely that 
management could get more mileage out 
of its investment in industrial medicine 
by seeing to it that employees are better 
informed about the functions and aims— 
as well as the inevitable limitations—of 
the health services the company provides. 


Too Much Human Relations? 


Ix A RECENT issue of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Bulletin, Professor Malcolm 
P. McNair raised a dissentient 
against what he called “the present-day 
fashionable chorus of praise for human 
relations.” While conceding that there is 
still too little awareness of human rela- 


voice 


tions problems in many companies, by 
and large, he said, the whole thing had 
become a cult. Nobody thinks about the 
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job any more, or getting it done, but 
only about people and their relations.* 

Has human relations degenerated into 
a cult—or is it becoming something of a 
cult in itself to say so? At all events, 
business, despite its alleged over-concern 
with people at the expense of getting out 
the job, shows no particular signs of 
grinding to a halt just now. And if 
there is such a thing as the human rela- 
tions bandwagon, a recent AMA survey 
of 335 company presidents seems to indi- 
cate that a sizable proportion of man- 
agements do not appear to have heard of 
it. 

Asked, among other questions,** 
which one factor of training or experi- 
ence they found most helpful in their 
jobs, three out of ten of the respondents 
either skipped the question entirely or 
said that a broad combination of factors 
was essential. Of the 244 who did re- 
ply, less than half cited some variation 
of the ability to get along with, appraise, 
develop, or understand people. About 
one-third thought that their experience 
in or knowledge of a specific business or 
technical field was their greatest asset; 
and about one quarter singled out some 
general personality trait, such as pa- 
tience, perseverance, analytical ability, 
judgment or common sense, and a sense 
of responsibility. 

Support for the “people-centered” ap- 
proach showed some interesting correla- 
tions with age. Proportionately more 


*Malcolm P. McNair, “What Price Human Re- 
lations?” Harvard Business School Bulletin, Vol. 
32, No. 5 (1957), pp. 9-11. 


**For other findings of this survey, see Lydia 
Strong, “The Man in the Front Office: An Un- 
retouched Portrait of the Company President, 
“THE MANAGEMENT Review,” Sept., 1957. 
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presidents in the under-40 and over-60 
age groups cited human relations factors 
than did those in other age groups; least 
enthusiastic were the men in their 40's. 
Possibly in the case of the older men this 
may reflect the increased tolerance and 
human understanding that come with 
age; and, in the case of the younger, the 
effects of exposure to formal human re- 
lations training. 

On the whole, this may well be a 
hopeful sign that business is indeed 
moving toward the realization that its 
greatest resource is people. But it hardly 
indicates that concern over human prob- 
lems has reached such proportions as to 
paralyze the traditional executive virtues 
of initiative, perseverance, and drive. 


Supervision and the Job 


Tene AT LEAST one major industrial 
study has found “no significant associa- 
tion” between workers’ attitudes to their 
foreman and their attitudes to the com- 
pany,* a good many others have shown 
that the average industrial worker’s 
opinion of the company as a whole is for 
the most part colored by his feelings 
about his immediate supervisor. If he 
likes the boss, he tends to think of the 
company as “a good place to work”; 
and if he doesn’t like him he is apt to 
take a correspondingly jaundiced view 
of the organization generally. 

A similar relationship has been ob- 
served between a worker’s like or dis- 
like of his particular job and his attitude 
to the company. Here again, all the evi- 
dence seems to point to intrinsic job 


*T. V. Purcell, The Worker Speaks His Mind on 


gl and Union, Harvard University Press, 
954. 














satisfaction as a crucial factor in estab- 
lishing and maintaining high employee 
morale. 

Does it follow, however, that there is 
necessarily any connection between a 
worker’s feelings about his job and his 
feelings about his supervisor? Can a man 
like his job, despite a private conviction 
that the foreman is a stinker; or, con- 
versely, can he hate the job and never- 
theless feel that the boss is a good Joe? 
For those who hold that better super- 
vision is the key to increased produc- 
tivity Arthur N. Turner, of Yale Uni- 
versity, has a somewhat surprising an- 
swer. 

In an intensive interview study of 202 
automobile assembly-line operators, car- 
ried out as part of the continuing Yale 
Technology Project, Mr. Turner found 
that while the workers’ total attitudes 
toward the company were usually re- 
lated to how they felt either about their 
foreman or about their job, there was 
no significant relationship between their 
attitudes toward supervision and their 
attitudes toward the job. “Those who 
complained about their foreman,” he re- 
ports, “did not necessarily complain 
about their jobs, and vice versa. Appar- 
ently, if the job was of primary impor- 
tance, then the foreman made relatively 
little difference. If the foreman made an 
unusually strong impression, either posi- 
tive or negative, this did not necessarily 
influence a worker’s attitude toward his 
job. It was as if the nature of the job 
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and the nature of supervision, as per- 
ceived by workers, were by and large 
separate influences upon worker's over- 
all attitudes.”* 

Though Mr. Turner is careful to em- 
phasize that this finding may not apply 
to industry generally, he suggests that it 
may well be true of most assembly-line 
operations, where the foreman has little 
or no control over the kind or amount of 
work his men have to do. In such situa- 
tions, it is the system, not the foreman, 
who get the credit or the blame for 
how the worker personally feels about 


_ the job. 


In improving employees’ total atti- 
tudes toward the company, management 
thus has two distinct areas of possible 
change: supervision and the job. Though 
improvements in morale can undoubt- 
edly be achieved through the introduc- 
tion of either better supervisory prac- 
tices or such measures aiming at greater 
variety and individual responsibility as 
job enlargement and job rotation, neither 
approach, by itself, can be fully effec- 
tive, Mr. Turner concludes. Foremen, he 
suggests, should be made the agents 
through whom individual changes in the 
job are accomplished. When workers be- 
gin to perceive the foreman as responsi- 
ble for the changes they desire in the job 
itself, they will think better not only of 
the job but of their supervisors too. 


*A. N. Turner, “Foreman, Job, and Company,” 
Human Relations, Vol. X, No. 2 (1957), pp. 
99-111. 

















As a rule, the small organization's greatest asset 
is the personal interest and loyaity of its em- 
ployees. How can a company retain this com- 
petitive advantage as it grows? 


Human Relations in the 


Growing Company 


ALAN C. FILLEY 
University of North Dakota 


Skit tN MANAGING its human rela- 
tions creates a competitive advantage 
for any company, large or small. The 
deep personal interest of employees 
in the success of the small business is 
often the most important single factor 
in its survival and growth. In the 
larger organization, good human re- 
lations can mean the difference be- 
tween conflict or cooperation with 
labor, high output or low—in fact, 
between continued profitable opera- 
tions or actual failure. 

The purpose of this article is to 
evaluate the human relations prob- 
lems that are likely to occur in the 
growing business and to indicate ways 
of anticipating them before they can 
do serious damage to the organiza- 
tion. Although attention will be 
focused here on the simplest organiza- 
tion unit—the small business—a study 
of its growth processes should be il- 
luminating for management in gen- 
eral. 

From one point of view, the large 


organization may be regarded as a 
grouping of small business units. The 
growth picture in any unit of a large 
organization is similar to that in a 
small independent business, and the 
problems which face department 
heads or middle management are not 
unlike those of the owner-manager 
of the small firm. 

The current emphasis on decen- 
tralized decision making is a direct 
result of the desire to improve human 
relations in the large organization. 
In effect, a small business atmosphere 
is created by dividing the company 
into a number of smaller units. The 
concept, as General Motors has ex- 
pressed it, is: 


. to divide the business into as many 
parts as consistently as can be done, place 
in charge of each part the most capable 
executive that can be found, and develop 
a system of coordination so that each 
part may strengthen and support each 
other part; thus not only welding all 
parts together in the common interests 
of a joint enterprise, but importantly de- 
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veloping ability and initiative through 
the instrumentalities of responsibility 
and ambition—developing men and giv- 
ing them an opportunity to exercise their 
talents, both in their own interests as 
well as in that of the business.’ 

In considering the human relations 
aspects of growth, it is necessary first 
of all to draw a distinction between 
human relations and personnel ad- 
ministration. Human relations is con- 
cerned with social relationships in the 
organization, between employees and 
between groups. Personnel administra- 
tion, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the relationship of the individual 
to his job and includes such things as 
job standards, employment, training, 
safety, health, and employee services. 
It requires specialized skills that are 
as important to the business as those 
required in production, sales, or 
finance. 

In most companies, the personnel 
function is the job of certain indi- 
viduals, just as the production func- 
tion is the job of the plant manager 
and his foremen. The human relations 
function, however, is the responsibility 
of everyone in the organization. Hence 
the personnel staff, however skilled 
it may be, should not assume the task 
that is vested in every manager. Its 
services will be most effective if they 
are directed toward developing the 
human relations skills of management. 

To illustrate the human relations 
problems that arise in a growing com- 
pany, we have chosen a small business 
Harlow H. Curtice, The Development and 
Growth of General Motors, Statement before 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 


the U. S. Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
December 2, 1955. ’ 


of the retail rather than the produc- 
tion type. In the manufacturing or- 
ganization, functionalization usually 
takes place early in its growth and 
this tends to delay the development 
of certain social problems. In the retail 
store, on the other hand, these prob- 
lems are apparent from the outset. 


The Pattern of Growth 

The pattern of growth outlined be- 
low must be taken as a rule-of-thumb 
guide, not as a body of fixed prin- 
ciples. In the first place, since the 
problems of human relations are non- 
logical,* it is not only foolish but 
dangerous to learn a pat solution for 
them. Secondly, the timing of the 
conditions described here will vary 
with the type of business and the 
prevailing local economic conditions. 
And finally, the yardstick used to 
measure growth—number of em- 
ployees—may not fit all situations. 
Other measures, such as delegation 
of responsibility, might be a better 
guide to the growth process in certain 
cases. 

Phase One. In this opening phase 
of the growth of the small retail store, 
the owner-manager takes an active 
part in the business together with, 
say, from one to seven employees. 
The situation is similar to that in a 
large company where a newly or- 
ganized department operates under 
the close scrutiny of top management 
and is eager to prove its worth to 
the business. 





* For a further discussion of the nonlogical as- 
pects of human problems, see Keith Davis, 
Human Relations in Business, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1957, p. 141. 
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The first employees in the new busi- 
ness are often friends, relatives, or 
former business associates of the 
owner-manager. As such, they have 
close personal ties with the owner 
that may compensate for small earn- 
ings or the lack of immediate possi- 
bilities for promotion. They are will- 
ing to put forth extra effort to help 
the business succeed and they can 
readily see the results in increased 
sales and new customers. 

Jobs are loosely defined at first. For 
example, the person responsible for 
clerical work may also keep the books 
and help with sales. Everyone in the 
organization feels a responsibility for 
the total operation. 

As yet, communication is no prob- 
lem. Employees are well informed 
about the business and do not hesi- 
tate to discuss business affairs with 
the owner. There is little need to 
hide difficulties, since all are working 
for the success of the enterprise, and 
opportunities for communication are 
provided by the personal relationships 
that exist both within and outside the 
business. 

The owner retains most of the au- 
thority and responsibility in the busi- 
ness, and all employees report directly 
to him. Since conditions change 
rapidly, he is likely to feel that he is 
the only one equipped to give final 
answers and to handle everything at 
the same time. 

At some point in this phase, the 
employer will begin to think of him- 
self as the “boss” rather than as “one 
of the bunch.” As the business pros- 
pers, he demands personal recognition 
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and assumes certain symbols of his 
newly acquired status. A correspond- 
ing adjustment is required of the 
work group. While some employees 
may continue to derive personal satis- 
faction from contributing to the well- 
being of the owner, others are likely 
to be jealous when the boss shows 
up with a new car or sits behind an 
expensive desk in a private office, es- 
pecially if they feel that much of the 
success of the business is due to their 
own efforts, for which they have re- 
ceived no similar reward. 

Up to this point, the owner has 
always thought of his employees in 
terms of personnel loyalty; now he 
begins to sort them out as “good” 
workers or “poor” workers. This rat- 
ing is not quite fair, however, since 
it depends upon the employee’s ability 
to search out new tasks rather than 
upon his willingness to put forth 
effort for the company. And if an 
employee does take the initiative, the 
owner is likely to be irked because 
he was not consulted. 


Beginnings of Functionalization 


Eventually, some effort will be 
made, either by the owner or by the 
employees themselves, to arrive at a 
loose functionalization of the business. 
Work areas are designated informally, 
with the best ones going to the senior 
employees. The secretary becomes 
busy with her correspondence and 
records and no longer helps on the 
selling floor. Perhaps the most im- 
portant step is hiring an accountant, 
to keep the financial records in order. 
Inventory records are tightened up, 
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cost systems are installed, and the em- 
ployees find that someone other than 
the boss takes a hand in finances. 

To summarize this first phase: 

1. Employees have close personal 
ties with the owner, participate 
actively in all areas of the busi- 
ness, and communicate freely. 

. Jobs are loosely defined. 

. The owner retains responsibility 
and authority. 

These conditions are much the same 
as in a newly formed department in 
a large company where the entire 
staff works as a team. 


The Second Phase 


Phase Two. Until more than six or 
eight people are employed, few human 
relations problems are encountered. 
With the continued growth of the 
business, however, the owner finds 
that “there is too much work to be 
done” and decides to employ more 
people. Since jobs are not clearly de- 
fined, the new people are hired merely 
to meet the demand for more help. 
Even in larger organizations which 
ordinarily have adequate job descrip- 
tions, similar situations may occur in 
new departments where only pre- 
liminary standards can be set. 

As the staff grows and more persons 
report to the owner, he finds that he 
is increasingly occupied with “putting 
out fires” and has less time for setting 
objectives and planning the future of 
the young company. With no one on 
hand to coordinate the activities of 
employees, work procedures are dis- 
organized, inventories misplaced, pur- 


chase orders confused, and so on. 
The boss is annoyed when some em- 
ployees seem to have nothing to do 
while others are hard at work; he 
fails to realize that no one really 
knows what his job is supposed to be. 

At the same time, a loose social 
organization begins to take shape. Em- 
ployees seek advice or information 
from certain members of the work 
group who have become informal 
leaders. These may be employees with 
longer experience or persons who are 
“close to the boss” and whose opinion 
is still valued by him. Some of the 
original employees who, for one rea- 
son or another, lose the opportunity 
to communicate with the boss may 
develop a certain amount of resistance 
to any new ideas which they have not 
helped to plan. 

Employees become increasingly con- 
cerned about pay and advancement. 
Since the newer employees may have 
no personal or family ties with the 
owner, they are inclined to have less 
interest in the success of the business 
than in their own well-being and 
advancement. 

As for the older employees, they 
may begin to feel that they are not 
receiving sufficient compensation for 
their efforts in getting the business 
started. Since there are no middle 
management levels to which they 
can advance so long as everyone still 
reports to the owner, they express 
their insecurity in complaints about 
wages. They would feel foolish asking 
for a pat on the back now and then, 
or a private office of their own, or 
even a bigger desk to indicate their 
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status—they can only ask for more 
money. 

To summarize Phase Two: 

1. Work becomes functionalized, 
but informally, and jobs are 
loosely defined. 

2. Employees still report to the 
owner, but they are not as well- 
informed as in the first phase 
and have come to rely upon in- 
formal leaders for communica- 
tion. 

3. The owner begins to judge his 
employees on a different basis. 

Again, the situation is much the 
same as in a larger organization when 
the department head comes to as- 
sociate less with his subordinates and 
more with managers at his own level. 
This change in orientation may result 
in resentment among employees, fail- 
ures in communication, and the be- 
ginnings of informal organization. 

Phase Three. The third phase ap- 
pears when the staff increases to 15 
or more. By this time the owner is 
harassed by a number of operating 
problems which he tries to solve by 
setting up a formal organization 
structure. This is likely to create a 
multitude of new problems, however. 
Even before the change is initiated, 
employees will begin to speculate 
about its possible effects. Most of them 
will feel that, while others may lose 
the privilege of reporting to the boss, 
they themselves will continue to re- 
port to him directly. 

Serious difficulties arise, therefore, 
when the owner attempts to delegate 
authority and responsibility to his new 
middle managers. Many employees 
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will not take the action seriously; they 
will bypass the new man and continue 
to go directly to the owner. As a 
result, the middle managers are out 
of touch with events and may come 
to feel that this “short circuiting” of 
their authority is a sign of failure on 
their part. 


Enter the Middle Manager 


The creation of new middle man- 
agement levels may arouse resentment 
among older employees who have not 
been promoted. They may feel that 
their job has been downgraded and 
that the only reward for their loyal 
service is the loss of status and pres- 
tige. Even in a large organization, 
upgrading often has the effect of a 
demotion on the rest of the group. 

The owner himself in many cases 
does not seriously intend to delegate 
full responsibility to his subordinates. 
If he retains the right to approve all 
decisions and thus negates the au- 
thority of the middle managers, he 
will soon find himself making all the 
decisions again. 

Rather than promote men from 
within the organization, the boss often 
hires middle managers from outside. 
It does not occur to him that his own 
emplovees might be capable of han- 
dling the new positions. Since he has 
been making all their decisions, it is 
difficult for him to recognize their 
management potential. 

This policy can have unfortunate 
consequences. The older employees 
feel that the new man does not under- 
stand their problems or those of the 
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company and they sce their own 
chances for advancement diminishing. 
It takes time for the new manager to 
become accustomed to the company 
and this adds impetus to the em- 
ployees’ belief that he is not capable 
of handling the job. 

Problems will arise in communica- 
tions as well. Upward communication 
is restricted inasmuch as the new man- 
agers, eager to prove their compe- 
tence, pass on to the boss only the 
information that is favorable. And, as 
mentioned earlier, any attempts by 
employees to “short-circuit” the line 
cause hard feelings and meet with 
resistance. 

When difficulties at lower levels do 
reach the ears of the boss, he wonders 
why he was not informed earlier. He 
vacillates between encouraging inde- 
pendent decision making by his man- 
agers and being concerned over his 
lack of information and his apparently 
diminished authority. 

Downward communication may be 
limited also. The owner may feel that 
it is foolish or unnecessary to provide 
written communication in a small busi- 
ness since he himself is readily avail- 
able and sees all his employees fre- 
quently. But if he is too busy to talk 
to them, employees are forced to turn 
to the “grapevine.” They have a “left 
out” feeling which may be expressed 
in critical remarks about the business 
to customers and outsiders. These 
statements are particularly damaging 
to a small business where good cus- 
tomer relations are at a premium. 

If, then, employees come to feel that 
their loyalty has been rewarded only 





by loss of status, it is not unnatural 
that they should develop a resistance 
to change. Feeling that any change 
merely makes their job less important 
and reduces their participation, they 
counter by resisting the growth of 
the business. Older employees, parti- 
cularly, hesitate to pass on the fruits 
of their experience to newer members 
for fear of being replaced altogether. 
Small “empires” are built throughout 
the business as employees take over 
the responsibility of others in order 
to make themselves irreplaceable. 


Employees Begin to Feel Their 
Efforts Have Been Unrewarded 


Cliques will develop in the once 
unified team. Old employees line up 
against new ones, pro- against anti- 
boss, or pro- against anti-supervisor. 
These cliques take their toll, of course, 
in grievances, lower morale, and, ulti- 
mately, in customer dissatisfaction. 
Because these human feelings are non- 
logical employees’ complaints often 
center on something totally unrelated 
to the real source of the grievance. 
Those who believe that their efforts 
have been unrewarded begin to ask 
for pay increases or are absent more 
frequently from their jobs; once they 
gave little thought to earnings or 
hours or work, but now they work 
their “eight hours, and no more!” 

To summarize Phase Three: 

1. The first attempts at formal or- 

ganization are made. 


2. Employees become concerned 


with pay, status, and the obstacles 
to upward mobility. 
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3. A strong resistance to change 
develops among employees as 
middle management comes into 
being. 

4. Both upward and downward 
communication are limited. 

These conditions are similar to 
those in a department of a large busi- 
ness when growth forces formal or- 
ganization and assistants to the de- 
partment head are brought in. 

The small business pictured here 
will continue to grow in much the 
same way until a point is reached, 
depending upon the factors outlined 
earlier, where it will be divided into 
smaller units. 

The division may be according to 
the type of goods sold—men’s cloth- 
ing, women’s clothing, shoes, and so 
on—or according to the functions per- 
formed—for example, sales, purchas- 
ing, and finance. In any case, each 
of these smaller units will resemble 
the original business, and many of 
the problems which arise within the 
units will be the same as in the com- 
pany’s early period of growth. 

Certainly not all the problems ind?- 
cated above will be found in the 
growth picture of every business. 
Needless to say, many managers are 
more adept at human relations than 
our prototype. On the other hand, 
the mere fact that a business grows 
is no proof of management’s skill in 
human relations; many profitable en- 
terprises could show greater earnings 
if they paid more attention to this 
factor. 

Some generalizations can be made, 
therefore, which may be helpful to 
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any company in dealing with the 
human relations problems associated 
with growth. These problems will be 
outlined below under four major 
heads: 

1. Formal and informal organiza- 

tion. 

2. Delegating authority. 

3. Communication, 

4. Problems of change. 


Formal and Informal Organization 


There are two types of organiza- 
tion in any business: the formal and 
the informal. The formal organization 
is based on the lines of delegation of 
responsibility and authority from the 
top to the bottom of the company. 
The informal organization arises from 
the social interaction of people in the 
work environment with no relation- 
ship to the formal hierarchy. 

Little attention is usually given to 
formal organization by the owner- 
manager or department head until he 
finds himself flooded with day-to-day 
problems that could be handled as 
easily by some subordinate. It would 
be far more satisfactory, however, to 
anticipate this situation and plan the 
organizational structure in advance. 

Jobs, too, should be clearly defined 
at the beginning. In the early stages 
of growth, employees may be ex- 
pected or, in fact, encouraged, to parti- 
cipate in more than one job area, but 
each person must know the formal 
limits of his job. 

If employees are aware of the 
standards for promotion and are able 
to judge their individual qualifications 
in this light, there will be little ob- 
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jection to the promotion of fellow 
workers. A simple form of merit rat- 
ing should suffice to show each em- 
ployee his weak and strong points. 
Even if seniority is not important in 
determining promotions, it is wise to 
give some sort of status recognition 
to all employees who have remained 
loyal to the company for a consider- 
able length of time since their opinion 
carries considerable weight with their 
fellow workers. 

It should be unnecessary to recruit 
managers outside the company to any 
great extent if job standards have been 
set up and employees have been en- 
couraged to develop the skills _re- 
quired for promotion. Should a new 
man be brought in from outside, how- 
ever, it is imperative that he be care- 
fully briefed about his subordinates. 
He must seek their cooperation, avoid 
making changes too quickly, and try 
to win acceptance by the informal 
leaders in the organization. 

Informal organization is a critical 
factor in the growing company. A 
small retail business, for example, can 
compete successfully with a large mer- 
chandising organization only on the 
basis of personalized service; and 
such service is a reflection of sound 
employer-employee relationships. A 
high degree of morale can be main- 
tained throughout the growth pattern 
only so long as the manager takes 
pains to retain employee loyalty and 
cooperates with the leaders of the in- 
formal organization. By keeping them 
informed, for example, or delegating 
to them certain preferred tasks, man- 
agement can retain some of the per- 


sonal loyalty that existed when every- 
one reported directly to the boss. 


Delegating Authority 

One of the keys to business success 
is the delegation of the decision-mak- 
ing power, as Harlow H. Curtice has 
pointed out.* The failure to delegate 
decision making nearly cost Henry 
Ford his business.‘ 

As we have seen, the owner-man- 
ager shuns the idea of delegating his 
powers and will do so only haltingly. 
It is natural for him to feel that a 
major part of the success of his busi- 
ness is due to his own efforts; never- 
theless, he must eventually show his 
faith in the ability of others if the 
business is to continue to grow. By 
showing his willingness to delegate 
decision making early in the growth 
of the organization, the manager will 
lay the groundwork for the time when 
he must be concerned with planning 
long-range goals and policies rather 
than with immediate decisions. 

It is also of primary importance 
that the manager allow his sub- 
ordinates to make mistakes; only in 
this way will they be willing to make 
their own decisions. In large organi- 
zations, top management should tell 
middle managers only what to do, not 
how to do it. Adequate decision mak- 
ing by middle-managers may be ac- 
complished satisfactorily, however, 
only if top management has provided 
the framework of policy and objectives 
within which to act. 

* Op. cit., p. 2. 


“See Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Man- 
nen. Harper and Brothers, 1954, Chapter 
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As a business grows, the simple 
spoken communication from the boss 
to his employees is eventually replaced 
by other channels: informal leaders or 
the grapevine. Once this shift has 
taken place, it will be difficult for 
employees to place much confidence 
in formal communications. They may 
feel that only the informal leaders are 
able to provide accurate information 
and that any sudden rush of formal 
communication from top management 
is merely a prelude to some unpleasant 
change. 


Formal and Informal Communication 

Formal communication — should 
therefore be started early and main- 
tained throughout the period of 
growth so that employees become ac- 
customed to it. A sincere effort by 
management to keep its employees 
well informed can help to preserve 
the personal interest in the company 
that is so often lost as a business gets 
larger. 

Informal channels should also be 
used, of course. Anyone who has ever 
been associated with a small business 
realizes that information cannot be 
kept secret for long. If management 
tries to do so, employees will take this 
as a personal affront; later, when the 
restricted information does leak out, 
it is likely to be twisted by the grape- 
vine and thoroughly misunderstood. 
A more satisfactory approach is to 
feed the grapevine with reliable facts 
and thus take advantage of this highly 
effective channel of communication. 

In the course of a company’s 
growth, change inevitably creates 
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problems. Employees come to fear 
both potential changes of which they 
have not been informed, and the con- 
sequences of changes which they do 
not understand. 


Problems of Change 

One of the factors that enables a 
young company to compete effectively 
with a larger competitor is the mana- 
ger’s creative ability. Paradoxically, 
however, _ creativity _—pprecipitates 
change, and change, if poorly planned, 
may result in so much resistance from 
employees that its advantages are 
voided. Evidences of this may be seen 
even in some of our largest corpora- 
tions where labor-management rela- 
tions have been adversely affected by 
changes made in the early period of 
growth. 

Employee attitudes toward change 
are affected by conditions both within 
and outside the organization. As a 
result of internal changes in the social 
structure of a growing company, em- 
ployees become further removed from 
the decision-making process. Whereas 
formerly they felt free to express an 
opinion to the boss, now they are not 
consulted and feel resentful about de- 
cisions in which they have no part. 

This situation can be avoided by 
developing a substitute for direct par- 
ticipation. Employees should be en- 
couraged to share the administrative 
function by participating in commit- 
tees and group meetings, and by being 
consulted either formally or informally 


° For a full description of this concept, see F. J. 
Roethlisberger, Management and Morale, Har- 
vard University Press, 1941, p. 21. 
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through various channels before new 
plans are initiated. If care is taken to 
include employees in the decision- 
making process in this manner, much 
of the original loyalty and esprit de 
corps may be retained as the organi- 
zation grows. And certainly if the em- 
ployee participates in making changes, 
he will accept these changes more 
readily. 


Outside Influences 

Attitudes toward changes are also 
influenced by conditions outside the 
work environment. It is not unusual 
for employees from a department or a 
small business to associate off the job. 
They may come from the same social 
class, attend the same church, or be- 
long to the same club or union. Their 
wives often know one another and 
exchange gossip about their husbands’ 
jobs. The local community, too, will 
have certain views about the company. 

Where such a closely knit group 
exists, any change in the status of its 
members has a decided impact. For 
example, the men may feel that they 
can no longer act in the same way 
with the fellow employee who is pro- 
moted to middle management. Their 
wives may feel that they cannot share 


gossip with the wife of the new mana- 
ger, and often feel snubbed by her. 
People being what they are, some re- 
sentment to the increased status of 
another is to be expected. Serious re- 
sistance may be averted, however, if 
the employees know why a particular 
person is chosen for promotion. They 
do not always realize that the only 
alternative to promotion from within 
is to bring in someone from outside 
the organization. When this is made 
clear, employees will usually prefer 
someone from their own group rather 
than an outsider who might represent 
an even greater threat. 


Conclusion 

Often the only thing which enables 
the small business to compete with a 
large organization is the motivation of 
its employees. The personal interest 
and loyalty of the employees of the 
small business often compensate for 
the efficiency and skill of the large 
organization. It would seem reason- 
able, then, for the small company to 
maintain its good human relations as 
it grows, and for the large organiza- 
tion to create through decentralization 
the small business atmosphere that 
nurtures good morale. 








If they are to develop managers, company pro- 
grams must focus on the work a manager does. 
W hat actually is the job of a manager—and how 
can a man learn it other than by “doing”? 
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H onorens oF mituions of dollars are 
spent in business and industry every 
year to develop management talent. 
The manifestations of this effort are 
many and often plainly visible to the 
naked eye, such as the periodic dis- 
persal of executives to conferences 
and seminars to upgrade their man- 
agement skills. Rare, in fact, is the up- 
and-coming manager who does not 
bear service stripes on his family es- 
cutcheon to mark two or more forcible 
uprootings and transfers from one 
plant or office location to another. Cu- 
mulatively, the time and effort spent 
by managers on company courses de- 
voted to leadership, human relations, 
and related subjects, would undoubt- 
edly be sufficient to run an enterprise 
of great size. 

Despite this wholehearted devotion 
to a vitally important objective, many 
companies are beginning to ask: Is 
management development actually de- 
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veloping managers? The answer, of 
course, will vary with the company. 
But in a large number of cases, it can 
only be a decided No. 

There are many reasons why. One 
is programmitis—a blind faith in a 
set of procedures which purports to 
turn out well-machined, perfectly in- 
tegrated management talent. The as- 
sumption here is that if people are 
appraised, counseled, and coached, 
required to attend their quota of con- 
ferences, and are shown in two colors 
on a management replacement chart, 
they will inevitably develop as man- 
agers. The reason this assumption is 
so frequently unfounded is that it 
fails, at the very outset, to answer the 
key question: For what are these man- 
agers being developed? 

Consider also the common endeavor 
to develop managers to fit some theo- 
retical “ideal type.” Here every effort 
is focused on producing individuals 
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who are dynamic, aggressive, decisive, 
stable, cooperative, tactful, and adap- 
table. Where do such paragons exist? 
Dynamic, aggressive, decisive, “entre- 
preneurial” men are, from their very 
nature, anything but patterns of con- 
formity and stability. Managers are 
people first. Outstanding managers 
show many different characteristics of 
temperament. It is a variety of person- 
alities which makes the most effective 
team, not one stereotype, endlessly re- 
peated. The conclusion: Management 
development must come to focus on 
the work a manager performs, not on 
an illusory set of personal character- 
istics he is supposed to possess. 

The failure to develop managers 
may be due also to other causes arising 
from a company’s own special circum- 
stances. Whatever the reason, however, 
the fact remains that many company 
management development programs 
are not producing the expected results. 
In divisionalization and decentraliza- 
tion it is not uncommon for com- 
panies to find that their developmen- 
tal programs have produced functional 
specialists instead of managers. As a 
result, a great many key jobs go to 
outsiders who have developed mana- 
gerial as well as functional skills. 

Again, there are many instances 
where capable men have served their 
companies efficiently and well, work- 
ing themselves up, position by posi- 
tion, through the ranks of manufac- 
turing, or engineering, or sales. Even- 
tually, after 15 or 20 years, the culmi- 
nating opportunity opens up—a divi- 
sional vice-presidency, perhaps, or the 
position of executive vice-president. 


Time and again, the faithful retainer 
is found wanting and the prized op- 
portunity goes to someone else. Yet, 
on investigation, the failure is often 
found to be due not so much to per- 
sonal inadequacy as to the fact that 
the man has been hammered into such 
a narrow mold during his long years 
of service that he cannot expand him- 
self to master real management respon- 
sibilities. 

There are two key reasons why 
management development programs 
so often fall short. First is the failure 
to identify, from the beginning, what 
a manager must do in managing and 
to develop and train managers to per- 
form this kind of work. Second is the 
assumption that managers can be 
trained to manage away from the job. 
While courses, seminars, and confer- 
ences are an indispensable part of the 
training process, the most they can 
accomplish is to fill gaps in knowledge 
and provide a certain amount of prac- 
tice in management techniques. In the 
final analysis, managers can learn to 
manage only through the direct ap- 
plication of managerial knowledge 
and skills to the responsibilities of 
their jobs. 


What is a Manager? 

If we are to train managers to man- 
age, we must first identify which posi- 
tions within the organization are 
management positions and the indi- 
viduals whom we expect to act as 
managers in fulfilling their responsi- 
bilities. We can identify a manager, 
first, as one who guides and directs 
the work of other people. Thus, a 
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manager is always both a leader and 
a supervisor, in that he has other peo- 
ple reporting to him. However, this 
organizational relationship gives rise 
to a common fallacy—that, since the 
manager, by definition, is a leader, de- 
veloping managers is primarily a mat- 
ter of leadership or “human relations” 
training. This is true only in part. It 
makes a plausible equation of the 
skills of management with the skills 
of human relations. But the equation 
does not balance. While a good man- 
ager must be an effective leader, many 
outstanding leaders have, in fact, been 
exceedingly poor managers. 

What is the difference? A leader 
guides and directs other people. He 
does this largely by personal direction, 
by encouraging, inspiring, and moti- 
vating others. A leader is primarily 
an expert in human relations. 

A manager also secures results 
through people. But he does so by 
performing a special kind of work of 
which human relations is only a part. 
Organizationally, the manager is re- 
moved from the immediate responsi- 
bilities of those he supervises. Thus, 
he is the only one who can view the 
individual needs of his subordinates 
with objectivity, perspective, and bal- 
ance. Because the manager is also a 
member of a group of supervisors, 
who in turn report to a common su- 
perior at a higher level, he is the only 
one who is so placed as to interpret 
and reconcile the needs of the group 
he supervises with the requirements 
of his superior and of the organiza- 
tion as a whole. 

A manager manages by performing 
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that work which cannot be performed 
effectively by those he manages or by 
those who manage him. A manager 
should be trained and developed to do 
this kind of work. He should be ap- 


praised and compensated accordingly. 


What a Manager Does 

What, actually, is the work of a 
manager? We can analyze his func- 
tions under five main heads: plan- 
ing, organization, _ coordination, 
motivation, and control. 

1. Planning. In managing, a man- 
ager first looks ahead to the future. 
He visualizes and assesses as specifi- 
cally as he can the conditions and cir- 
cumstances which will confront him 
tomorrow, next year, and five years 
hence. Before work is undertaken 
under his direction, he sees to it that 
the work is planned, and he makes 
the final decisions that determine the 
nature of those plans. 

In planning, the manager sets goals 
or targets. He identifies, in concrete 
terms, what he expects his group and 
himself to accomplish. These goals are 
generally subordinate to, and part of, 
the larger objectives set for the enter- 
prise as a whole. As such, they specify 
what his group will have to accom- 
plish if the company is to attain its 
over-all objectives. 

The manager makes those decisions 
which he expects to be continuously 
applicable to the on-going work. By 
making these policy decisions once, or 
by interpreting for his subordinates 
the policies made by his superiors, he 
eliminates the need for reconsidering 
decisions on repetitive situations. 
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To insure that the specific activities 
necessary to achieve his objectives will 
be carried out, the manager prepares 
programs, or statements of the work 
to be accomplished. He appends 
schedules, or a time sequence, to these 
programs. Where he wants to stand- 
ardize work, or make certain that 
it will be performed in a uniform 
manner, he establishes procedures to 
guide how the work shall be per- 
formed. Finally, he estimates what 
money, materials, facilities, and people 
will be needed to carry out his pro- 
grams and accomplish his goals. This 
is the work of budgeting. 

2. Organization. Having decided 
what he wants done and what it will 
take to do it, the manager looks to 
the organization he has available for 
the task. First, he identifies the pri- 
mary functions that must be per- 
formed to reach his objectives. Then 
he groups within these functions all 
related work so as to form a logical, 
balanced structure. He delegates to the 
subordinate positions thus created as 
much as possible of the work to be 
done, reserving for his own perform- 
ance only that management work 
which cannot be effectively performed 
by his subordinates. The manager 
clearly defines the responsibility, au- 
thority, and accountability of each of 
his subordinates and establishes har- 
monious relationships among all posi- 
tions, so that all members of his group 
can work effectively together toward 
their common goal. 

3. Coordination. In managing, the 
manager coordinates. That is, he 
times, unifies, and integrates the work 


proceeding under his direction to in- 
sure that each different activity is part 
of a consistent whole, aimed at the 
accomplishment of a common over-all 
objective. 

4. Motivation. This is an important 
element—and perhaps the most impor- 
tant single element—of the manager’s 
work. The manager must see to it that 
his people are encouraged and im- 
pelled to produce at highest produc- 
tivity. How does he do this? At one 
time, it was commonly believed that 
the manager secured his results by 
command and direction. We now 
know that authority of any kind can 
be exercised effectively only to the ex- 
tent that the people being directed are 
willing to accept that authority. Many 
a manager has found his carefully laid 
plans, his detailed edicts, completely 
nullified by the reluctance or failure 
of his people to perform. 


Achieving High Motivation 

What factors lead to high motiva- 
tion? We know that every normal in- 
dividual has a deep-seated, ineradi- 
cable desire to gain recognition and to 
be accepted and liked. He wants to 
become a member of the team and to 
perform according to its standards. 
The manager is always a member of 
the cohesive, productive team; he 
works as part of the team, not by di- 
rection from without. Where the cli- 
mate is unfavorable, where managers 
are continually enjoining their subor- 
dinates to “get on the team,” but are 
never really accepted by the team it- 
self, it is more pertinent for them to 
examine their own actions than to be- 
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wail the poor attitudes of their subor- 
dinates. Too often, and too unknow- 
ingly, managers themselves create the 
climate which encourages discontent, 
resentment, and high turnover. Sound 
motivation stimulates productivity by 
establishing the conditions necessary 
for human aspiration and accomplish- 
ment. 

In motivating, the manager first se- 
lects the people he needs to build a 
well-balanced, cohesive team. He 
places these people in jobs that suit 
their aptitudes, interests and abilities. 
He recognizes their importance and 
makes them feel part of Ais team by 
giving them every opportunity to 
participate in the decisions and rec- 
ommendations that affect them. He 
provides for full and effective com- 
munication up, down, and across his 
group. 

In motivating his people, the man- 
ager sees to it that they are compen- 
sated fairly and equitably, in line with 
similar work, inside and outside the 
company. He provides for the maxi- 
mum development of individual skills 
by careful appraisal, counselling and 
coaching. And, finally, he gives his 
people every opportunity to make 
independent decisions related to their 
work and to stand or fall—and hence 
to grow—by the results. These are 
management activities which can help 
to lift work from meaningless routine 
to solid and satisfying accomplish- 
ment. 

5. Control. Finally, a manager con- 
trols the work for which he is ac- 
countable; that is, he adopts a syste- 
matic means of reviewing operations, 
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to determine whether the results he 
expects are being accomplished. How 
does a manager control? First, he es- 
tablishes standards of performance, 
based on the goals, policies, programs, 
budgets, and other plans he established 
to guide the work in the first place. 
He provides for accurate measurement 
of this work through the development 
of a system of records and reports. 
Next, he interprets and analyzes re- 
sults by comparing actual perform- 
ance against the standards that have 
been set up. Finally, he takes correc- 
tive action in terms of the exceptions 


identified. 


Managing vs. Operating 

The manager should concern him- 
self largely with initiating and making 
final decision in the activities outlined 
above. However, in addition to per- 
forming this management work, every 
manager is also called upon to do a 
certain amount of non-management 
or operating work. For example, the 
president calls on a big account, the 
personnel manager interviews a po- 
tential executive, the chief engineer 
steps in and lays out a design detail, 
the treasurer calls on the banker to 
get a more favorable discount rate. 

Managers at top organizational lev- 
els tend to spend only a small propor- 
tion of their time on operating func- 
tions. The percentage tends to increase 
level by level as we go down the or- 
ganization. Foremen and first line 
supervisors may spend half or more 
of their time “operating.” Much of 
this is necessary, because the closer he 
is to the actual work situation, the less 
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opportunity the manager has to dele- 
gate details to others; the more often 
must he step in to do the work him- 
self if it is to be done at all. 

One important aspect of manage- 
ment development is minimizing the 
need for managers to perform operat- 
ing work. This can be done by careful 
analysis of each management job and 
reassignment of detail and routine to 
subordinate staff or line positions. 


Bridging the Gap 

The failure to develop managers 
frequently stems from the company’s 
failure to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice; in other words, 
omitting to establish a means for the 
manager to learn how to manage. 
This step has many precedents in other 
fields—in the apprentice and journey- 
man stages of the developing crafts- 
man, for example, and in the intern- 
ship, residency, and continuing clinics 
of the medical profession. Manage- 
ment is an identifiable skill that can 
be learned; its students must master 
its theory, but they must also have 
opportunity to make that theory come 
alive by practical application. This 
calls for a form of apprenticeship or 
internship in management, which is 
best accomplished through coaching. 

Coaching is the process of helping 
managers to learn to manage in terms 
of their everyday assignments on the 
job. In coaching, the superior requires 
management performance of his sub- 
ordinates. He observes and reviews 
with them their discrepancies, and 
helps them to improve on succeeding 
assignments. 


Coaching as here defined is the key 
factor in the development of mana- 
gerial talent. No matter how compre- 
hensive the programs of management 
development may be, if they do not 
provide for the direct application of 
these new skills on the job, there can 
be no improvement in a man’s per- 
formance as a manager. 

What does effective coaching entail? 
It is true that coaching of a kind takes 
place on every job, in the course of 
the day-to-day working relationship 
between the supervisor and his supe- 
rior. But this sort of learning is usually 
fortuitous; it inevitably follows the 
managerial pattern which the super- 
visor happens to have developed for 
himself. These personal techniques 
may be admirable and the best pos- 
sible ones for a subordinate to emu- 
late. On the other hand, they may be 
so closely identified with the unique 
personality traits of the superior as to 
be inappropriate for anybody else. 

Effective coaching can only proceed 
within a framework of effective man- 
agement. It is almost axiomatic that 
excellent managers do not develop in 
poorly managed companies. Coaching 
is most effective on a company-wide 
basis when all members of manage- 
ment habitually plan, organize, moti- 
vate, coordinate, and control the work 
of the people who report to them. 
Routine and consistent performance 
of these activities establishes the only 
successful climate for development of 
managers. If this is present, formal 
programs can fall into the secondary 
status they should occupy. Failing 
sound management practices, manag- 
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ers will either grow only slowly and 
with great difficulty, or not develop 
at all. 


Development Through Coaching 

The first step in coaching is delega- 
tion. Each subordinate manager must 
be assigned clear-cut management 
responsibilities which are carefully 
defined to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of the work being per- 
formed by other managers. 

One major psychological hurdle 
confronts every manager at this point 
—the fear of delegation. The manager 
may be frightened to let go. He may 
fear that his subordinate will not per- 
form his assignment properly and, as 
a result, reflect discredit on his supe- 
rior. On the other hand, he may be 
afraid that his subordinate will per- 
form only too well. This fear has the 
greatest traumatic possibilities. The 
boss may feel he is outshone by his 
junior. Or, worse still, he may feel 
that his job is threatened and that out- 
standing performance on the part of 
this subordinate will mean his own 
displacement. Either attitude is fatal 
to effective delegation and coaching. 
Sometimes the manager himself is at 
fault. In other instances, the trouble 
may be due to poor promotion prac- 
tices within the company. If the latter 
is the case, personnel policies should 
be reviewed and improved. 

In delegation for coaching purposes, 
it is vitally important to delegate au- 
thority commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility assigned. The subordinate 
should be able to approach his assign- 
ment as a challenging problem, one 
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that will test his powers of judgment 
and decision. He can have this feeling 
only if he is given the authority he 
needs to carry the job through to com- 
pletion, without constantly having to 
refer to his superior for decisions on 
minor details. 

The autocratic, one-way flow of in- 
struction and direction is universally 
condemned as a deadening influence 
on aggressive, productive perform- 
ance. Nevertheless, it is common to 
find many managers, in the shelter of 
their own organizational niches, get- 
ting things done through command 
and edict as a matter of course. 

Coaching cannot be successfully 
based on blind obedience. Subordinate 
managers must know why they per- 
form the management activities pre- 
scribed for them. They should be 
given the opportunity to take part in 
the decisions that precede the major 
assignments delegated to them. 

Participation requires systematic, 
consistent consultation with subordi- 
nates before decisions are made. This 
accomplishes several things. First, it 
helps the junior contribute his own 
ideas, experience, and knowledge, thus 
giving him a feeling of importance 
and recognition. It also helps to estab- 
lish a feeling of proprietorship, so that 
the man feels he is doing something 
for himself, not simply carrying out 
a routine task because he was ordered 
to do so. 

When an assignment is delegated 
for the specific purpose of improving 
a subordinate’s managerial skills, it is 
important that full management per- 
formance be required of him. 
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In other words, the subordinate 
should first be required to plan what 
he intends to do—te relate his task to 
existing company or department ob- 
jectives and policies. Where the total 
task of which the assignment forms 
a part is programmed, he should be 
provided with the full program and 
asked to program Ais work in terms 
of the over-all plan. Where no master 
program exists, the junior should out- 
line in writing the sequence of activ- 
ities he plans to follow. 

In all cases, management work 
should be budgeted. An estimate of 
all the costs involved should be pre- 
pared, and the subordinate should be 
held strictly to performance within 
these limitations. 

The junior should also be required 
to organize his work for effective per- 
formance. He should carefully analyze 
and group the activities he is to per- 
form, define the authority and respon- 
sibility which he delegates in turn to 
his subordinates, and establish effec- 
tive working relationships among all 
the positions he supervises or with 
which he will have contact. 

Further, the subordinate should be 
held accountable for coordinating his 
work and for appropriately motivat- 
ing those he supervises. Finally, he 
should control the activity by measur- 
ing the work against the standards he 
has established and taking appropriate 
action to bring discrepancies and ex- 
ceptions into line. 

To coach effectively, a manager 
must review and evaluate the perform- 
ance of his subordinate. This calls for 
appraisal in management terms. Here, 


the first step is self-appraisal. The sub- 
ordinate himself must judge how well 
he has performed. At the same time, 
his superior should make an objective 
review of the activity as it appears to 
him. 

Thus prepared, the superior can dis- 
cuss the performance of his subordi- 
nate in a helpful, understanding fash- 
ion. He has before him the other 
man’s point of view, and a clear idea 
in his own mind of the results he 
hopes to accomplish. When coaching 
and counselling are thus established 
as part of the day-to-day job activity, 
they become meaningful and impor- 
tant, not a set of vague cautions based 
on half-forgotten incidents, which are 
reviewed once or twice a year. 


An Integral Concept 

It should be emphasized that the 
approach to management develop- 
ment outlined here is effective only if 
it is part of the business of managing 
the company. As a concept, it does not 
depend solely on formal programs, 
courses, conferences, or seminars, al- 
though it can be strengthened and 
buttressed by such activities. Develop- 
ment through coaching can be prac- 
ticed effectively by one manager or by 
the organization as a whole. It is ap- 
plicable to both large and small com- 
panies. It lends itself to modification 
and adaptation to meet the needs of 
jobs and of individuals. By requiring 
managers to manage, by evaluating 
their performance in terms of manage- 
ment results, it makes development 
an integral part of every management 


job. 














Too many clerical supervisors take a man’s-eye 
view of work and its rewards, and fail to recog- 
nize that women generally seek other satisfac- 
tions in their jobs. 


Differences in Motivation Among 
White - Collar Workers 


WAINO W. SUOJANEN and G. C. HOYT 


Ong OF THE most significant changes 
in the composition of the American 
labor force during the past twenty 
years has been the increase in the rela- 
tive importance of clerical workers— 
largely a result of the growth in the 
service industries together with the in- 
crease in record-keeping and admin- 
istrative tasks in business as a whole. 
All projections show that the require- 
ments for clerical personnel will con- 
tinue to expand in the future despite 
the fact that electronic data processing 
may reduce the demand for people in 
many routine office jobs. 

Among the problems confronting 
management at the present time is 
how best to utilize the potential of 
this increasingly important segment of 
the labor force. In iarge part, this is a 
problem of learning how to deal with 
women workers. The absence of a 
systematic frame of reference for su- 
pervising women is a major barrier 
to the most effective utilization of 
clerical personnel. 

The lack of research studies on this 
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subject is, of course, a serious limita- 
tion. Even more serious, however, is 
the failure to ask some basic questions 
about the working woman and her 
role in American business and indus- 
try. What are her motivations, for ex- 
ample? Her view of the organization 
in which she works? The kinds of 
rewards and incentives to which she 
is likely to respond? 

If these questions are explored, some 
of the assumptions upon which the 
supervision of female employees has 
been based may have to be revised. 

Most writers analyze supervision in 
terms of a superior and a more or 
less homogeneous group of subordi- 
nates. The composition of the work 
group is assumed to be constant, that 
is, all subordinates are assumed to 
have the same or basically similar mo- 
tivations and, consequently, similar 
patterns of response to incentives and 
rewards. 

Once made explicit, however, this 
assumption is open to question. By 
analyzing it further, a more mean- 
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ingful frame of reference may be de- 
veloped which will be useful to the 
supervisor in understanding the be- 
havior of women within the work 
group. We will attempt to develop 
such a frame of reference in the dis- 
cussion to follow, drawing upon 
existing studies in which the super- 
vision of women is compared with 
that of men. 

Examine any such study—what is 
the conclusion? Almost invariably the 
author points out that women seem 
to prefer a different type of super- 
vision. If good supervision and hu- 
man relations skills are important in 
handling men, better supervision and 
better human relations skills seem to 
be needed in the case of women. 

These research findings are some- 
times analyzed in terms of stereotypes 
such as “female irrationality” or 
“women always take things person- 
ally.” A more adequate explanation 
may be found, we believe, in the dif- 
ferences in career orientation which 
are a product of woman’s particular 
role in the business world. The in- 
centives and rewards that a super- 
visor has under his control can be 
administered intelligently only if they 
correspond to the motivations and 
aspirations of the worker. 


Career Orientations 

Perhaps the most significant ques- 
tion that the supervisor can ask him- 
self, when studying the characteristics 
of the people in his work group, is 
what are their career objectives. To 
be effective, the supervisor must an- 
alyze each of his workers in these 


terms and adjust his behavior accord- 
ingly. 

Merton has observed that the ef- 
fectiveness of an organization depends 
upon the upward career orientation of 
its members,! and this kind of moti- 
vation is usually taken for granted by 
supervisors. Consequently, whenever 
an employee lacks a strong desire for 
advancement, a supervisory problem 
may be created. For example,. much 
of the present concern with the su- 
pervision of scientific personnel stems 
from the scientist's orientation toward 
research, coupled with his frequent 
lack of desire to be promoted to an 
“administrative” position.” 

In the case of skilled blue-collar 
workers, craft traditions and craft 
identification tend to facilitate effec- 
tive supervision. Unskilled industrial 
workers, on the other hand, lack the 
craft tradition and, like clerical em- 
ployees, may not have a career orien- 
tation; hence the problems of super- 
vision are aggravated. 

In practically all segments of Amer- 
ican business and industry, routine 
clerical jobs are considertd to be 
“women’s work” while men are hired 
to fill executive and middle-manage- 
ment positions. With relatively few 
exceptions, most technical, supervi- 
sory, and decision-making jobs are oc- 
cupied by men. As is indicated in the 
accompanying table which shows the 
results of a study of employers’ hiring 


* “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” in 


Robert K. Merton et al., Reader in Bureaucracy, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1952, p. 367. 

* Herbert A. Shephard, “Superiors and Sub- 
ordinates in Research,” Journal of Business, 


October, 1956, pp. 261-267. 
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Employers’ Hiring Policies, Preferences, and Practices in 
New Haven, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. 


Qualifications 


Education College 
Experience 4 years 
Sex Male 
Preferred age 30-40 





Career Employees* 


Non-career Employees** 


High school 
1 year 
Female 
18-25 


* Executive and administrative assistants and middle management. 


** Routine clerical workers. 


Source: E. W. Noland and E. W. Bakke, Workers 


Wanted: A Study of Employers’ Hiring Onde Pref- 


erences, and Practices in New Haven and Charlotte. Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 73-74, 





policies in two areas, sex is an im- 
portant factor in distinguishing be- 
tween career and non-career employ- 
ees. 

From an a priori point of view, we 
would expect the career employee to 
be much more highly oriented to- 
ward work content and the technical 
aspects of work than the non-career 
employee. The person who expects to 
spend all his adult years following a 
career is naturally more interested in 
advancement and job opportunities, 
and the material and social rewards 
associated with them, than the person 
who looks upon a position as a tem- 
porary bridge between graduation 
from high school and marriage. 


Images of the Company 

To put it another way, the middle- 
management executive and the cleri- 
cal worker hold quite different images 
of the company in which they work. 

Because of his upward career orien- 
tation, the executive or administrative 
assistant adopts a long-range point of 
view toward job rewards and satis- 
factions. The immediate work situa- 
tion is one that will not last for long 


—at least, that is his hope. He is will- 
ing to make sacrifices in the expecta- 
tion of receiving rewards in a some- 
what indefinite future. Hence he can 
tolerate poor supervision or undesir- 
able working conditions on his pres- 
ent job. Since his orientation is up- 
ward within the hierarchy to a better 
job or better pay, or both, he tends to 
identify himself with top manage- 
ment and share its value system. 

On the other hand, the routine 
clerical worker, because of her non- 
career orientation, has quite a differ- 
ent image of the organization and her 
place in it. In all segments of Ameri- 
can society, the basic role of the 
woman is that of wife and mother. 
Hence the young unmarried woman 
sees her real career as getting mar- 
ried, taking care of a home, and rais- 
ing children. On the job, she is likely 
to be much less concerned about such 
long-range rewards as advancement 
and job opportunities than about be- 
ing in a position where she can meet 
eligible young men and having work- 
ing hours which will not interfere 
unduly with her social life. 

Since she looks upon the work situ- 
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ation as a temporary state of affairs, 
the other rewards and satisfactions 
she seeks will be closely related to the 
immediate job environment. She will 
be more highly motivated if the job 
is agreeable, her co-workers are 


friendly, her supervisor is employee- 
centered, and working conditions are 
pleasant. 


Why Supervising Women 
is “Different” 

The basic point we are attempting 
to make is that the difference between 
supervising women and supervising 
men is not so much a question of sex 
as it is one of orientation. It is true, 
of course, that sex differences, along 
with the status system of business, ini- 
tially establish much of the distinc- 
tion between career and non-career 
orientation, but it is the latter frame 
of reference which gives us the more 
meaningful perspective. 

Once this distinction is appreciated, 
it becomes apparent why supervising 
women is “different” and why hu- 
man relations skills are more impor- 
tant with women than with men. Su- 
pervising women is likely to seem 
difficult to men because of their own 
career orientation and its system of 
deferred satisfactions and long-run 
rewards. Since they fail to realize that 
non-career employees value immedi- 
ate satisfactions and short-run re- 
wards, they are inclined to criticize 
female behavior as “just what you 
would expect of a woman” rather 
than understanding it as the natural 
outcome of a completely different 
kind of motivation. 


There is ample evidence for the 
career frame of reference in the stud- 
ies that have been made of the differ- 
ences between supervising men and 
supervising women. Jurgensen’s con- 
clusions, for example, are as follows: 


Men were more interested than women in 
security, advancement, and benefits; and 
women were relatively more interested in 
type of work, co-workers, supervisors, 
hours and working conditions. These dif- 
ferences lend support to the hypothesis 
that the typical woman is interested in 
working for a relatively short period and 
is not as seriously interested in making 
long-range work plans.° 


Vollmer and Kinney found that fe- 
male employees tend to be less inter- 
ested in the work itself than male 
workers, and that women seem to 
place more emphasis on human rela- 
tions in supervision.* This is consist- 
ent with our hypothesis and with 
Jurgensen’s findings as well. It is ap- 
parent that the job performance of 
the career employee is geared to the 
prospects for advancement—the more 
interest he displays and the harder he 
works, the greater are the chances of 
promotion and other rewards. The 
aspirations of the non-career worker 
are quite different—her orientation is 
toward immediate rewards on the job, 
particularly the social relationships it 
affords. 

Other findings by Vollmer and 
Kinney indicate that male workers 


°C. E. Jurgensen, “Selected Factors Which In- 
fluence Job Preferences,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 31 (1947), p. 559. 


*H. M. Vollmer and J. A. Kinney, “Super- 
vising Women is Different,” Personnel Journal, 


December, 1955. 
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place more emphasis on technical abil- 
ities in their superiors, as opposed to 
human relations skills, than do 
women, and that men, more than 
women, like to be consulted in mak- 
ing important work decisions. Again, 
these findings are consistent with 
our hypothesis. The career-oriented 
worker will seek to learn from a tech- 
nically competent superior and to de- 
velop practice in making decisions, 
viewing this as an experience that will 
stand him in good stead during the 
course of his career. 

In another study, Morse found that 
supervisors of white-collar workers 
greatly underestimate “the importance 
which employees place on the social or 
human aspect of the organization.”® 
On the other hand, they “tend to over- 
estimate the importance of external to 
the job, materialistic factors—such as 
the liberal employee benefits, lunches, 
and working conditions,” although 
“they are correct about one ‘materi- 
alistic’ factor,” namely, hours of 
work.® This finding is in line with 
our suggestion that the unmarried, 
non-career clerical worker may regard 
hours of work not as a “materialistic 
factor” or job benefit but rather as 
an important element in her social 
life. 

Morse found also that supervisors 
were almost completely unaware of 
the fact that what employees liked 
best about their jobs was the kind of 
people with whom they worked. This 


®N. C. Morse, Satisfactions in the White-Collar 
Job, Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan, 1953, p. 106. 


*Ibid., p. 107. 
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difference in viewpoint is understand- 
able in terms of our hypothesis. The 
non-career employee will tend to 
place more value on interpersonal re- 
lations than does the career-oriented 
supervisor since having pleasant co- 
workers is one of her primary job 
satisfactions. Pay is much less im- 
portant because salary scales for rou- 
tine clerical work vary only slightly 
within any given area, and as for the 
physical amenities, one large office is 
much like any other. 


Implications for Personnel Programs 

In short, then, the career—non-ca- 
reer dichotomy is of considerable 
aid in explaining why the supervision 
of women differs from that of men.* 
It suggests also that human relations 
training is incomplete unless it helps 
the supervisor to undertand that re- 
wards and penalties should be related 
to the career pattern of the worker. 

To say that non-career-oriented em- 
ployees have different interests and 
motivations is not to say, however, 
that they have none at all. They 
merely respond to different cues. If 
this fact were taken into account, 
many employee relations programs 
would yield better results. 

In communicating with employees, 


*For other studies of this question see M. S. 
Gadel, “Productivity and Satisfaction of Full- 
and Part-Time Female Employees,” Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 6 (1953), pp. 327-342; Keith 
Davis, Human Relations in Business, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957, pp. 409-413; G. D. 
Halsey, Supervising People, Harper and Bros., 
1953, pp. 185-190; E. W. Noland and E. W. 
Bakke, Workers Wanted: A Study of Em- 
ployers’ Hiring Policies, Preferences, and Prac- 
tices in New Haven and Charlotte, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949, pp. 73-74, 91-92. 
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for example, management is often sur- 
prised to learn that workers are un- 
interested in such matters as company 
growth or even major personnel 
changes. Yet it is only natural that 
employees with a limited career per- 
spective should be mainly concerned 
with their own or related jobs. The 
young woman who intends to work 
only for a few years before marriage 
is likely to focus on the “social mean- 
ing” of her work, and it is not enough 
for her merely to be told that her 
work is important—she wants to dis- 
cuss it with others, in and outside the 
organization. An effective communi- 
cation program must be geared there- 
fore not only to executives and staff 
people who are highly career-ori- 
ented, but to the non-career-oriented 
clerical workers as well. 

Much the same logic applies to ori- 
entation and training programs. It is 
all very well to explain over-all com- 
pany policy and philosophy, but this 
is not likely to have much impact 
upon a new employee who does not 
see how it is related to her job. Like- 
wise, employee performance apprais- 
als and, more recently, job enlarge- 


ment programs tend to be limited to 
the “average” employee as defined in 
terms of management desires rather 
than employee interests. 

These shortcomings result in part 
from the simple fact that many per- 
sonnel programs are too formal and 
too centralized to allow for individual 
differences. Yet they can be effective 
only to the extent that varying career 
interests and motivations are taken 
into account. 

The immediate supervisor who is 
in daily contact with employees is in 
the best position to carry out a flexible 
program for women clerical workers. 
In making performance appraisals, he 
can take account of whatever chal- 
lenges and opportunities have mean- 
ing for the employee and whatever 
increased responsibilities she is ready 
for at any given time. To do this 
effectively, however, the supervisor 
must first of all be trained to recognize 
and develop the employee’s job inter- 
ests. And most important, he must 
possess authority—a fairly broad lati- 
tude in which to organize and assign 
work for which his department is 
responsible. 





Statler Hotel, New York City. 
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The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management Associa- 
tion will be held Monday through Wednesday, September 23-25 at the 














Traditional methods of training supervisors are 
often impracticable in highly decentralized op- 
erations. What’s the alternative? Here is one 
answer to this problem. 


Training Supervisors by Mail: 
The Railway Express Program 


PETER C. KRIST and CHARLES J. PRANGE 


Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


A.trnovcn propuction and sales are 
at an all-time high throughout the 
country, the profit ratio after taxes is 
shrinking perceptibly. Hence it is 
more imperative than ever to ferret 


out weak spots in the management 


organization and to improve the 
caliber of the management team. 

This problem is one with which 
our company has been concerned for 
some time. In spite of well-developed 
procedures for induction, on-the-job 
training, and supervisory and execu- 
tive development, surveys carried out 
among supervisory and managerial 
personnel revealed some “blind spots” 
in their training. Experienced though 
our employees were in transportation, 
traffic, sales, accounting, and opera- 
tions, many of them were not 
equipped to deal with problems in 
general business administration or 
personnel management. Before they 
could move into positions of greater 
responsibility, where technical “know- 
how” is less important than man- 
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agerial skills and ability to work 
with people, they would obviously 
require further training. 

The problem was how to meet this 
need quickly and effectively but at 
reasonable cost. The difficulty was 
increased by the fact that the usual 
training methods would not serve our 
purposes since the company has 
nearly 2,000 offices scattered through- 
out the country with only a few 
supervisors at each location. Never- 
theless, a program was developed and 
carried through—successfully, we be- 
lieve—at an average cost of only $4.39 
per student. 

Considering the somewhat special 
nature of our problem, we hope that 
this account of our experiences will 
be of service not only to companies 
interested in management training in 
general but particularly to those con- 
cerned with training office personnel 
or small groups in decentralized op- 
erations. 

As a first step, the company’s Re- 





search Division conducted a survey 
to determine how managers and 
supervisors at all levels would re- 
spond to the idea of a training 
program. Questionnaires were sent 
to 300 supervisors and replies were 
received from 272, of whom 95 per 
cent responded favorably. 

The task of working out a program 
was turned over to the Executive 
Development Committee made up of 
representatives from each of the staff 
departments of the company. The 
committee’s first decision was that, 
in view of the wide dispersion of 
company operations, the classroom 
approach would be unrealistic and 
written materials would have to be 
used exclusively. Five areas of study 
were selected: personnel management, 
economics of business, marketing and 
distribution, transportation and traffic, 
and accounting. Each area was to be 
divided into a number of lessons in 
order to facilitate distribution by mail, 
with a short quiz at the end of each 
lesson. 


Content of the Course 


After reviewing the “packaged” 


programs available, the committee 
was convinced that none of these 
would serve the purpose and that 
each lesson in the course would have 
to be tailored to the requirements of 
the company. Arrangements were 
therefore made with New York Uni- 
versity to have the faculty of the 
School of Business Administration 
work with representatives of the com- 
pany in developing a suitable text. 
After six months of concerted effort, 
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this group produced a course in 
“Management Fundamentals” consist- 
ing of twenty lessons as outlined 
below: 


Personnel Management 
1. Management and Organization 
. Factors in Manpower Management 
. Techniques of Manpower, Manage- 
ment 
. People At Work 
. Supervision and Supervisory Re- 
sponsibilities 
Economics of Business 
6. Introduction to Economics 
7. Prices 
8. Business Cycles 
9. Wages 
10. Insurance and Taxes 
Marketing and Distribution 
11. Place of Marketing in our Economy 
12. Work of Marketing 
13. Channels of Distribution 
Transportation and Traffic 
14. Transportation and Government 
15. Services, Costs and Rates 
16. Transportation Alternatives 
Merchandise Traffic 
Accounting 
17. Purpose and Uses of Accounting 
18. Income Statement 
19. Balance Sheet 
20. Budgeting and Auditing 


and 


To give an illustration, Lesson 4 of 
Personnel Management, “People At 
Work,” was subdivided into Human 
Needs, Human Behavior, Human 
Character, and Human Relations, 
and amplified by short case histories. 

The text materials were reviewed 
by the full committee to make sure 
that they were properly illustrated 
and written with a minimum of tech- 
nical terms. The next step was to set 
up a pilot group to test the ap- 
proach, the materials included, and 
the length of the course. 
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The committee extended a written 
invitation to 385 supervisors, a repre- 
sentative sample covering all com- 
pany offices, to take the course on a 
voluntary basis and to submit their 
recommendations at the end of each 
lesson on questionnaires to be pro- 
vided for that purpose. It was evident 
from the responses that supervisors 
recognized the need for self-develop- 
ment along the lines proposed by 
the committee and were willing to 
make the effort required of them. 


A Trial Run 


Top management gave its whole- 
hearted support to this trial runy A 
message from the President of the 
company was sent to each of the 371 
supervisors who accepted the com- 
mittee’s invitation, together with a 
letter from the Vice President of the 
supervisor’s department. 

Two lessons a month were dis- 
tributed to participants. Each lesson 
included an examination consisting 
of true-false, multiple choice, com- 
pletion, and essay-type questions, and 
would require, it was estimated, about 
eight hours’ study. Upon completing 
each lesson, members of the pilot 
group sent to the Director of Educa- 
tion and Training detailed evalua- 
tions of its content, its application to 
local problems, and recommendations 
for changes. 

The committee’s question as to 
whether interest in the course could 
be sustained was answered affirma- 
tively. Of the 371 who registered for 
the pilot group, 363 actually started 
the course and 318 completed it. 
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A second edition of “Management 
Fundamentals,” based on the recom- 
mendations made by the pilot group, 
was offered to all supervisors and 
managers not included in the original 
group. The response exceeded all ex- 
pectations, with 2,449 employees 
registering voluntarily. A check made. 
in the field indicated that this en- 
thusiastic response could be attributed 
to the “selling” done by those who 
participated in the pilot group. 

With such a large number of 
trainees, it was necessary for the field 
Supervisors of Personnel, centrally 
located in principal cities throughout 
the country, to take charge of the 
work for their respective territories. 
They encouraged the formation of 
informal discussion groups at small 
offices, acted as conference leaders for 
larger groups, kept in touch with 
remote offices by mail, and were re- 
sponsible for correcting and return- 
ing the quiz at the end of each lesson. 
When the course ended ten months 
later, only 222 employees had failed 
to complete it, and 51 of these had 
either retired or died. 


The Training Budget 

Since training costs cannot be per- 
mitted to get out of line, they must 
be accorded the same treatment as is 
given production expenses. With this 
in mind, the lesson assignments in 
“Management Fundamentals” were 
designed to be completed after work 
hours, through home study or group 
discussions; hence the training pro- 
gram did not entail any “down-time” 
in production. The time required of 
each Supervisor of Personnel for cor- 
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Ratings of Participants in Training Program 


Group 1 

Rating No. 
Outstanding 5 1.4 
Good 255 70.2 
Fair 55 15.2 
Poor 3 0.9 
Incomplete 45 12.1 

Total 363 99.8 


Group 2 Total 
No. % No. % 
133 5.4 138 49 
1404 57.3 1659 58.9 
534 21.8 589 20.9 
156 6.1 159 57 
222 9.0 267 9.5 


2449 99.6 2812 99.9 





recting and commenting on student 
papers did not exceed two full work- 
days per month, Salaries, printing 
expenses, and the university’s fee 
averaged only $4.39 per registrant, 
and the total expenditure was only 
slightly over $13,000, including the 
cost of complimentary copies. Esti- 
mates made by outsiders of the cost 
of this project had ranged as high as 
$100,000. 

Some personnel and training spe- 
cialists have expressed doubt as to 
whether a program such as ours can 
provide adequate incentives for par- 
ticipants. We found that this difficulty 
could be overcome, however, by as- 
signing ratings to trainees and award- 
ing certificates of achievement. In this 
way, recognition could be given for 
good work and the participants mo- 
tivated to greater effort. 


How the Groups Rated 


The ratings for the two groups 
who participated in the program are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
Those rated Outstanding were pre- 
sented with a Certificate of Achieve- 
ment “With Highest Honors”; those 
rated Good, a Certificate “With Hon- 
ors”; and those rated Fair received a 
certificate indicating that they had 
successfully passed the course. 


For the first section of the course, 
“Personnel Management,” relatively 
lower grades were recorded than in 
the succeeding four sections. This can 
be attributed to the initial difficulty 
experienced by the pilot group in un- 
dertaking a formal study program to 
which they were unaccustomed. 
When this difficulty became evident, 
the questions at the end of each les- 
son were adjusted so that registrants 
could gain confidence and have an 
incentive to better their grades and 
continue the course. The wisdom of 
this move was demonstrated in the 
last lessons on accounting—a com- 
paratively more difficult subject than 
the others—in which the grades se- 
cured were relatively higher than 
those in personnel management. The 
same trend was apparent in the grades 
of those who took the second edition 
of the course. 

The high percentage of employees 
who attained the rating Good can be 
attributed to the fact that participants 
were encouraged to discuss the vari- 
ous lessons in informal study groups 
and conferences and to get a thor- 
ough understanding of text materials 
before attempting to complete the 
quiz at the end of the lesson. 

The program has stimulated inter- 
est among many non-supervisory em- 
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ployees who requested that they be 
given a similar opportunity to pre- 
pare themselves for supervisory posi- 
tions. Altogether, some 1,550 employ- 
ees have registered for the course to 
be given this fall. 


An Evaluation 


Although it is not always possible 
to measure an intangible like educa- 
tion in specific terms, we do know 
that nearly three-quarters of the su- 
pervisors and managers in the com- 
pany now have a better understand- 
ing of business and personnel man- 
agement. This, in itself, is a factor 
which will help us maintain our posi- 
tion in the highly competitive trans- 
portation industry. 

From personal interviews held with 
the registrants by officers of the com- 
pany, the Director of Education and 
Training, and the field Supervisors of 
Personnel, it seems that there is near- 
ly unanimous approval of the material 
offered and the instructional meth- 
ods and procedures. The registrants 
stressed particularly that the course 
afforded the type of self-development 
they needed and that it had broad 
application to their current work. 
Even its length was regarded as an 
advantage because it demonstrated 
that the company did not have a 
“half-baked” or “shot-in-the-arm” ap- 
proach to training. The fact that reg- 
istration was on a voluntary basis also 
helped to sustain interest. 

Here are some typical comments on 
the program from field Supervisors of 
Personnel: 


q My people tell me—and I find it so— 
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they are required to do some hard 
thinking. I have had lively discussions 
on the material. 

q I have yet to find any of our people 
who are not of the opinion that the les- 
sons are interesting, informative and 
valuable in the development of those in 
management. 


Unlike many training courses, 
“Management Fundamentals” did not 
smack of company propaganda and 
no attempt was made to “sell” the 
supervisor on the company’s way of 
doing things. The practices of various 
industries were discussed, and where 
the company’s procedures differed, 
the reasons were fully explained. The 
course represented a sincere desire on 
the part of management to satisfy the 
needs of its key personnel and this, 
we believe, has been accomplished. 

It has been gratifying to receive un- 
solicited tributes from business men 
and educators who believe that our 
program represents a long-overdue 
recognition on the part of industry of 
the need for furthering the education 
of its employees in business adminis- 
tration and personnel management. 
To date, we have filled 243 requests 
for copies of lessons from other com- 
panies, from educational institutions, 
and from teachers. Two large com- 
panies have started similar programs 
of their own. 

For those who might wish to con- 
sider a similar approach to training, 
it might be pointed out that the great- 
est difficulty to be anticipated is that 
of sustaining interest for nearly a year. 
This problem was largely overcome 
in our case by means of the personal 
contact that field Supervisors of Per- 





sonnel maintained with registrants 
and their prompt return of corrected 
quiz papers together with comments 
on the corrections. 

There were some valuable by-prod- 
ucts of the course that deserve men- 
tion. As a result of participating in 
group discussions, the students gained 
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confidence in themselves and over- 
came inhibitions about speaking in 
public; they learned to write better 
reports; and finally, as their outlook 
broadened, they took a greater inter- 
est in the general problems of man- 
agement and contributed some effec- 
tive ideas in this area. 


Making the Most of Your Employee 
Recreation Program 


WITH U.S. COMPANIES spending over $1 billion a year on employee recreation pro- 
grams, smart management is using effective administration to bring full dividends 
in the form of improved employee morale, reports Factory Management and Main- 
tenance. One company, Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., which spent 
$32,000 on recreation last year at its main plant, follows these policies in running 
its programs: 

1. Membership is voluntary. Without any pressure, the 3M Club has enrolled 
94 per cent of the company’s St. Paul work force. 

2. Administrative help is offered but there is no dictation. The company has 
two full-time recreation directors, but they get their assignments from the Club 
committee, not management. 


3. Any reasonable activity is welcomed. If any group of employees wants to get 
together for a wholesome purpose, the company helps it get organized and then 
stands aside. 

4. Employees share the cost. Recreation programs have more value and meaning 
for employees when they put some of their own money into the pot. At 3M each 
Club member pays $1 a year dues. Another $25,000 comes from vending machine 
profits and the company matches the total with $32,000. 

5. Maximum participation is a prime objective. The more variety in the program, 
the more employees it will attract. 





The key to greater productivity may well lie in 
management's handling of the informal organi- 
zation. Yet current research has all but ignored 
this potent force for good or ill in company 


affairs. 


The Clique—A Frontier in 
Personnel Management 


GEORGE S. ODIORNE 


Manager, AMA Personnel Division 


Some FUNDAMENTAL ATTACKS upon 
personnel management have been 
made during the past decade, and con- 
tinue unabated in widely read books 
and articles. A college professor de- 
clares that human relations training 
is really “manipulation” and quite rep- 
rehensible. Still another, a sociologist, 
has called management development 
a plot to create “organization men,” a 
gray-flannel suited race of conform- 
ists, moving from one housing devel- 
opment to another. 

Modern personnel management in 
all its aspects, these critics assert, aims 
at perpetuating this “lonely crowd” 
through the probings of psychological 
tests designed to obtain information 
on the innermost workings of the em- 
ployee’s mind. Having thus scented 
out potential traits of individualism in 
the junior manager’s personality, these 
Machiavellians in the personnel de- 
partment, it is said, then turn the 
subject over to what one writer de- 
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scribes as “that abomination, the train- 
ing director,” to erase the last ves- 
tiges of noncomformity. Pressured by 
committees and the techniques of 
“groupthink,” the malleable victim is 
easily coerced into a cooperative pos- 
ture, leaving only a periodic appraisal 
to complete the transformation. 

Unfortunately for practicing per- 
sonnel people, few of these critics 
have gone beyond the debunking 
stage. In fact, most of them, by virtue 
of their position or background, have 
been forced to draw themselves up 
majestically short of the point at 
which they are required to suggest a 
solution, far less to carry it out, were 
one to be devised. 

The executive who must not only 
evolve a philosophy of personnel man- 
agement but also put it into practice 
in his company, will find little solace 
in the current literature. If he carries 
the present rambling train of critical 
thought through to its logical conclu- 
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sion, it would seem that he is called 
upon to do an about-face on the per- 
sonnel practices of the past 30 years, 
and start cultivating a new form of 
radicalism among the members of his 
organization, whether they like it or 
not. 

Actually, despite the criticisms that 
have been launched against current 
personnel practices, there is little con- 
vincing evidence that personnel man- 
agement has taken a _ completely 
wrong path. The facts uncovered by 
a journalist in a crash visit to two 
housing projects in California and II- 
linois would hardly seem sufficient 
justification for discarding the prac- 
tice of human relations and manage- 
ment development as we have seen it 
grow. Nor do the reflections of col- 
lege professors, constantly re-discover- 


ing the world of personnel manage- 


ment, seem to warrant too many 
fundamental revisions. 

If professional personnel manage- 
ment is to continue the progress 
which seems to have been temporar- 
ily halted by the critics, wherein lies 
the best chance for fruitful planning 
and practice of the art? 

The great frontier, in my opinion, 
still lies in the aggressive and intelli- 
gent pursuit of human _ relations 
knowledge and practice, and espe- 
cially in that area which has been criti- 
cally identified as “group relations.” 

From his earliest beginnings, man 
has had to cope with the problem of 
survival as a member of a social 
group. Yet, in comparison with all 
that he has learned about himself as 
an individual, his understanding o 


group behavior—particularly in the 
work setting, where the struggle for 
survival now centers—is still some- 
what rudimentary. Actually, little, if 
any, progress has been made in the 
study of industrial groups since the 
pioneering Hawthorne experiments 
some 30 years ago. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 

In fact, the pendulum has swung 
to the other extreme. The interest in 
group behavior that sparked the first 
explorations into human relations in 
industry has given way to something 
like an obsession with the individual. 
In The Lonely Crowd and Individual- 
ism Reconsidered, two books which 
might be taken as the keynote of the 
critical temper of our time, David 
Riesman declared that the emphasis 
on human relations has succeeded only 
in producing a monstrosity—the so- 
cial conformist, the “other-directed” 
individual who has no values except 
those of the group. At a more funda- 
mental level, the Austrian economist, 
Von Mises, has restated the case for 
that epitome of individualism, “eco- 
nomic man.” Sociologists, novelists, 
even film producers, have deplored 
the trend toward conformity and sati- 
rized the “organization man” as a 
spineless yo-yo dangling from a string 
manipulated by the “hidden persuad- 
ers,” his inner radar set jammed with 
“groupism.” 

No wonder some personnel admin- 
istrators have lost heart! Stripped of 
its idealism and discouraged in its 


, search for new values, the personnel 


epartment all too often fritters away 
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its time plotting curves on charts or 
designing interview forms, while its 
essential functions are quietly usurped 
by other departments. 

What urgently needs to be done at 
this point is to resolve the conflict be- 
tween individualism and societism. If 
we can find out how to integrate hu- 
man needs with the logical require- 
ments of corporate organization, we 
shall achieve what Rensis Likert has 
called the “break-through” in man- 
agement theory. As one executive has 
written: 


The need in personnel management in 
the 1960’s will be not so much for bet- 
ter techniques and procedures as for pro- 
grams that stir men’s imagination and 
spirit. The vacuum lies in the need for 
integrating the revived trutns of indivt- 
dualism with those of group relations 
among workers at work. 


In pursuance of this aim, the most 
promising line of investigation would 
seem to be the study of the nature and 
functioning of informal organization. 
Here is the link between the indi- 
vidual and the group, the key to mo- 
rale and productivity in the work 
place. It is my purpose in this article 
to give a brief account of what we 
know about informal organization 
and to examine some of the forms it 
takes. ? 

Despite its unquestioned impor- 
tance, informal organization in indus- 
try has received surprisingly little at- 
tention. Current books on organiza- 


1In a personal letter to the author. 

* For a discussion of some other aspects of in- 
formal organization, see Alan C. Filley, “Hu- 
man Relations in the Growing Company,” p. 8 
of this issue. 
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tion theory acknowledge its role but 
give it only perfunctory treatment, 
while the so-called “small group” 
studies have been concerned for the 
most part with group behavior out- 
side the work place. 


Informal Organization in Industry 

The Hawthorne experiments were 
the first to call attention to the exist- 
ence of informal organization. In an- 
alyzing their results, the experiment- 
ers came to the conclusion that any 
industrial organization has two as- 
pects: the technical—money, ma- 
chines, tools, and the like—and the 
human. The latter must be regarded 
as something more than the mere as- 
semblage of individual workers, each 
acting on the basis of his own back- 
ground and interests. It consists rather 
of groups with which the individual 
identifies himself. The group becomes 
a carrier of social values for its mem- 
bers, a measure of social distance, and 
a means of acquiring status. 

These findings posed three major 
problems with which management is 
still concerned: 

1. Effects of change. Introducing 
changes without taking account of 
their effects upon the informal organ- 
ization of the plant or office may not 
only disrupt labor-management rela- 
tions but hold back technical advance 
as well. 

2. Communication and _ control. 
While downward communication is 
necessary if management is to exercise 
control, upward communication is 
also essential. Unless management 
keeps informed about the attitudes of 














its employees, confusion and even re- 
sistance are inevitable. 

3. Orientation. A balanced work- 
force can be maintained only if every 
employee is adjusted to the “social 
space” in which he works. Hence 
management must see to it that a re- 
alistic orientation program is devel- 
oped. 

Other dimensions of the problem 
have been explored by Chester Bar- 
nard. Unlike formal organizations, he 
says, informal organization is not an 
orderly geomeiric pattern but a set of 
“densities” representing ‘social needs 
and sentiments, having no formal pur- 
pose and based on emotion rather 
than logic. It comes into being when 
an organization fails to satisfy the 
emotional needs of its members. In 
some cases, however, informal organi- 
zation may be converted into formal 
organization, as when employees be- 
come dissatisfied with management 
and organize a union. 

These concepts come into focus if 
we examine them in the specific set- 
ting of the small informal work 
group, or clique. 

There are four principal groups of 
employees who make up cliques: 

1. Executives: The top managers 
who decide policy and, in effect, de- 
termine the climate of the organiza- 
tion. 

2. Supervisors: The first- and sec- 
ond-line supervisors, such as the chief 
clerk, section head, foreman, or others 
who are charged with carrying out 
the policies of top management. 

3. Workers: The clerks, typists, ma- 
chine operators, office boys, and others 
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who perform the bulk of the work 
done in the office or factory. 

4. Technicians and specialists: The 
systems men, work simplification ex- 
perts, cost analysts, personnel men, in- 
dustrial engineers, and similar special- 
ists whose primary job is to effect 
improvements in the work of others. 

These major divisions in the work- 
force determine the over-all pattern of 
social organization in the company. 
The clique itself, however, is the small 
group: the three girls in the payroll 
department, the five girls in assem- 
bly, the four men on drill presses, or 
the six planning clerks. 


Social Satisfaction of the Clique 

Belonging to a clique affords cer- 
tain social satisfactions and a sense of 
status. The office boys matching pen- 
nies in the stock room feel a kinship 
based upon mutual distaste for their 
betters in other departments who or- 
der them around. The executive sec- 
retaries find special satisfaction in be- 
ing identified with their bosses who 
are deferred to by others in important 
positions. The typists can enjoy a 
sense of superiority over the file clerks, 
and they in turn are keenly aware of 
the social distance separating them 
from the messengers or office boys. 

These cliques have considerable in- 
fluence over their members—some- 
times more than the formal organiza- 
tion has; and they can invoke disci- 
plinary measures such as: 

1. Attaching a social stigma to the 
worker who doesn’t “play ball” with 
the clique and excluding him from the 
social life of the work group. 
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2. Refusing to cooperate with the 
offender on the job so that the qual- 
ity of his work is impaired. 

3. Extending this boycott of the 
worker into the community. 

4. Verbal abuse, or even physical 
abuse of person or property. 

This power to discipline fellow 
workers is frequently used as a means 
of maintaining controls over output. 
In some instances, such controls in- 
volve restrictions on output; in oth- 
ers however, they may result in a 
higher standard than management 
would normally expect. 

Where incentive systems have been 
applied, output controls are often in- 
voked by the clique organization in 
order to “beat the standard.” The 
clique not only polices its own mem- 
bers who attempt to produce too 
much, but it “educates” new workers 
as well, however inclined they may 
be to cooperate with management. As 
any number of observers have pointed 
out, no engineering standard has yet 
been devised that is foolproof against 
a workforce which systematically sets 
out to cheat. The implication here is 
not that industrial engineering is an 
imperfect science, but rather that it 
must be supplemented by managerial 
skills if the informal organization is 
to be won over to management. 

The clique system may become the 
ally of management—or its enemy. So 
long as employees feel that their po- 
sition is secure and that management 
is responsive to their needs, the 
cliques go along with management 
and a state of equilibrium prevails. 
On the other hand, antagonism is 
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aroused if supervisors or top manage- 
ment introduce changes which dis- 
rupt existing social relationships and 
require employees not only to revise 
their understanding of the rules but 
to work out a new set of adjustments 
to the group. 


Resistance to Change 

Resistance to change is, of course, 
inherent in any clique, but it takes 
more subtle forms in the office than 
elsewhere. It is usually associated with 
certain symbols, the earmarks of a 
group’s social status. Commonplace 
office appurtenances take on symbolic 
values—the size of the desk, for ex- 
ample, the presence or absence of tele- 
phones, glass tops, carpets on the floor, 
private wardrobes, and the like. 

It is not that people resist change 
for the sake of resistance. Rather they 
fear anything which threatens to up- 
set their little applecarts and disturb 
the relationships which give them a 
sense of security. Any abrupt change 
in these relationships will disturb the 
emotional balance; if such upheavals 
continue, employees will turn against 
the company. 

It is at this point that employees 
become ripe for unionization. The 
union may be welcomed in the hope 
that it will stabilize social relation- 
ships and give employees some con- 
trol over change by establishing seni- 
ority rules, job classifications, griev- 
ance procedure, and so on. 

It is often overlooked that the clique 
system may be a decisive factor in 
unionization. Where the office clique 
is opposed to management persist- 
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ently over a long period, it tends to 
turn into a formal organization such 
as a union to express its opposition. 
Once the cliques are solidly aligned 
against management, it is not likely 
that any conciliatory gestures will be 
effective. Offers of additional money 
or benefits wil! be interpreted merely 
as further evidence of management 
perfidy and chicanery. 

On the other hand, when the clique 
system is “with” the company, man- 
agement can ask for cooperation and 
get it, even to the extent of winning 
acceptance for a cut in pay or for a 
major innovation. 

In one insurance company, for ex- 
ample, an automation program was 
installed with complete cooperation 
from employees. Jobs were changed, 
many were eliminated, and employ- 
ees were transferred to new jobs or 
trained in new skills without any ap- 
preciable discontent or loss of morale. 
According to the company’s president, 
the secret lay in letting employees 
know what was ahead, accepting 
their suggestions for easing the tran- 
sition, and keeping them informed 
of the progress made. Above all, man- 
agement kept in constant touch with 
employee opinion, making changes 
in plans and even delaying changes or 
cancelling them altogether where it 
seemed advisable. 

It is evident, then, that the clique 
system holds the key to productivity 
and morale in the office and plant. 
Where cliques are aligned toward 
company goals, their contribution is a 
positive one. Where they are antago- 
nistic, their influence is destructive. 


How can management policy and 
procedure be designed to bring these 
cliques into a productive relationship 
with the company and its goals? 


Some Suggestions for Management 

Here are some guidelines for man- 
agement in dealing with cliques: 

1. Management must accept the fact 
that cliques exist and cannot be or- 
dered to disband. Whether they will 
be friendly or hostile to the company 
is therefore up to management. 

2. Cliques are a vital element in 
productivity, especially in the office 
where verbal skills are emphasized 
and numerous opportunities to com- 
municate exist. 

3. Cliques are based on systems of 
social relations within and between 
groups and are oriented toward senti- 
ment rather than logic. 

4. Cliques may be the nucleus of 
formal unions which come into ex- 
istence to spearhead group hostility to 
management. No union organizer can 
succeed unless there is a clique which 
has already prepared the way. 

5. Upward communication is an 
important factor in keeping the in- 
formal organization on management's 
side. The real feelings and sentiments 
of employees should be made known 
to management and accepted at the 
top without ruffled sensibilities or in- 
dignation. 

6. Changes which affect the social 
organization of the office cannot be 
made abruptly without increasing the 
risk of revolt. Such changes should 
be planned so as to enlist the support 
of the office cliques. 
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7. Supervisors and technicians must 
have an understanding of informal 
organization and how it operates. 
They require special training in this 
and in other aspects of human rela- 
tions since they are in especially sen- 
sitive positions where they can tip the 
scales for or against management. 

8. Physical facilities such as office 
space, telephones, and other items 
which serve as status symbols should 
be given due consideration in plan- 
ning operations. 


Some Necessary First Steps 

As for the broader implications of 
informal organization, it is not pos- 
sible at this stage in our knowledge to 
reduce them to a simple formula or to 
draw up a specific set of rules for man- 


agement to follow. With further re- 
search and experimentation along the 
lines indicated below, however, we 
can take the necessary first steps in 
this direction: 

1. Managers at all levels must be- 
come more skilled in observing and 
analyzing the needs and aspirations 
of workers both individually and in 
groups. We need to know more about 
what Daniel Bell calls “work and its 
discontents.” 

2. Observers who are practically 
grounded must be enlisted for re- 
search. The social scientist with no 
personal experience of protracted, mo- 
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notonous work in office or factory can 
have only a vicarious appreciation of 
the sentiments and aspirations of 
workers. Looking at work through 
the special telescopes of the academic 
disciplines produces insights that are 
statistically valid but humanistically 
sterile. 

3. There is need for a new type of 
research in organization and commu- 
nications which will supplement the 
two-dimensional logic of these fields 
with a more heterodox approach. The 
goal here is to produce a form of or- 
ganization planning and communica- 
tion techniques whereby the very 
structure of the organization would 
force the absence of unity between 
management and workers to reveal it- 
self. 

For the personnel researcher, this 
may mean eschewing merely descrip- 
tive or topical studies and concentrat- 
ing on what Professor Waldo Fisher 
has defined as “program” studies at a 
basic level or, in Kenneth Boulding’s 
phrase, “general systems theory.” The 
immediate objective is a better under- 
standing of workers as they function 
in informal organizations and of the 
nature of work itself. The end result 
should be improved management 
skills, policies, and practices, and a re- 
newed confidence in personnel ad- 
ministration as a major contributor to 
company and society. 





At present, performance rating systems are in a 
state of flux. They may well become, the author 
believes, more rather than less subjective in the 


future. 


Some New Directions in 
Personnel Appraisal 


WALLACE H. BEST 


University of Southern California 


A. R&cENT CARTOON portrays an em- 
ployee admonishing his boss as fol- 
lows: “May I remind you, sir, that we 
are talking about a raise, not my 
work!” Here is an apt illustration— 
unflattering as it may be—of some of 
the problems that are likely to arise in 
administering an employee rating sys- 
tem. 
The truth of the matter is, of 
course, that the employee may be 
right! Perhaps he has no reason to 
believe that an increase in pay has 
any connection with his work per- 
formance. Perhaps, in this case, there 
should not be any connection. If his 
company, like so many others, has 
failed to develop a satisfactory rating 
system, the employee can scarcely be 
expected to understand the purposes 
of rating or accept its results. 

Many of the difficulties encountered 
in developing and applying perform- 
ance appraisals arise from contradic- 


tions inherent in the rating process 
itself. Even the words employed to 
describe the process reflect these con- 
tradictions. 

The term “personnel,” for example, 
as used in the rating context, has tra- 
ditionally implied a subordinate mass 
being evaluated by hierarchical supe- 
riors. For our purposes, however, let 
us think of “personnel” as embracing 
all members of an organization with- 
out regard to status or prestige. The 
term “performance” can then be ex- 
tended to any aspect of human be- 
havior on the job. 

As for the term “rating,” it applies 
to areas of judgment which are not 
susceptible to the testing process. In 
other words, a rating is a judgment, 
whereas a test ought to be a measure. 
In reality, of course, there is no dis- 
tinct boundary line but rather a shift- 
ing zone where rating and testing 
coincide. Nonetheless, insofar as a 





Nore. This article has been adapted from an address before the Personnel Testing Council of Los 


Angeles, May 1, 1957. 
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thing can be tested, it should not be 
rated. As testing becomes a more ex- 
act science, the sphere of rating will 
probably contract—though we may 
note in passing how often tests are 
validated by a rating criterion. 

Essentially, rating is a composite of 
substance and feeling, and these ele- 
ments are not separable. While ratings 
may be systematized, they cannot be 
objectified because the rating process 
is inherently subjective. Taking “in- 
terpersonal agreement” as a criterion 
of objectivity, for example,’ how can 
rating be objective when differences 
between rater and ratee—psychologi- 
cal and social distance, relative posi- 
tions in the hierarchy, and so on— 
make any agreement most unlikely? 

Furthermore, let us put to rest the 
myth that ratings measure “merit.” 
Rather they portray the pattern of 
interpersonal perceptions at a fixed 
point in time; if repeated, they also 
reveal trends. Whether or not these 
patterns and trends are accurate in- 
dicators of “merit”—and this is an 
open question—certainly they do not 
measure it. 

Nevertheless, it must be recognized 
that despite its subjective character, the 
rating process is a fundamental real- 
ity in the lives of individuals and 
groups. It is a critical element in suc- 
cess, personal or organizational, and, 
reflecting as it does the interaction of 
individual and group interests, it is 
inevitably interwoven with power 
politics. 

But if ratings are such ambiguous 


*J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods, McGraw- 
Hi! Book Company, Inc., New York, 1954. 
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and awkward instruments, why use 
them at all? Primarily because we 
have no choice! Rating is an inescap- 
able and indispensable feature of per- 
sonnel administration. If formal meth- 
ods are not provided, or if they are in- 
appropriate, ratings will be made in- 
formally. 


Traditional Features of Rating Systems 

Looking back upon the rating sys- 
tems that have been employed in the 
past, we find that they may be classi- 
fied for the most part as (1) authori- 
tarian, (2) punitive, (3) perfunctory, 
(4) complex, and (5) nonfunctional. 

Rating systems have been authori- 
tarian insofar as they were imposed by 
higher authority upon rater and ratee 
alike with little or no regard for the 
psychological or social consequences 
of the process. Ratings have been pu- 
nitive in the sense that they repre- 
sented a direct threat to the security 
of those subject to the process. At the 
same time, ratings have often been 
perfunctory because they were not re- 
garded as a serious matter by those 
who had the authority to establish or 
administer them. Consider how 
many rating forms have been duly 
completed, filed—and then forgotten! 
Moreover, many rating systems have 
been unduly complex because of long 
lists of traits, extreme ranges of dis- 
crimination, and involved scoring. 
And finally, they have all too often 
been adopted merely for the sake of 
getting on the bandwagon or imitat- 
ing a particular competitor—in short, 
they have been conspicuously non- 
functional. 
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To an encouraging extent, how- 
ever, these mistakes belong to the past. 
The present is, significantly, a period 
of transition. There is today a grow- 
ing recognition of “what ratings do 
to people,”? a greater awareness of 
the fact that extending the list of traits 
does not assure better appraisals,* 
and wider acceptance of such con- 
cepts as Lawrence Appley’s “multiple 
evaluation” and “open evaluation.” * 
There is also an increasing and whole- 
some skepticism, as evidenced in the 
conflict between those who advocate 
the compulsory post-appraisal inter- 
view and those who question it.° 

If we ask, what will ratings be like 
in the future?, the answer is that we 
do not really know. But does this 
matter? 

To borrow an analogy from an- 
other field, the mirror image theory 
in nuclear physics was apparently dis- 
proved just this year—but a physics 
operating on the basis of this theory 
was capable of creating fission and 
fusion bombs.® Fifteen years ago, 
hardly a dozen subparticles of the 
atom had been hypothesized, much 
less identified, whereas today the run- 
2 A. S. Glickman, “Effects of Negatively Skewed 
Ratings on Motivations of the Rated,” Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Spring, 1955), p. 41. 
°J. Tiffin, “Merit Rating: Its Validity and Tech- 
niques,” in M. J. Dooher and Vivienne Marquis, 
eds., Rating Employee and Supervisory Per- 
formance, American Management Association, 
New York, 1950, p. 17 ff. 

*L. A. Appley, Executive Practices in the Field 
of Human Relations, Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology, Bulletin 
No. 12, 1946, p. 17. 

*S. J. Hayden, “Getting Better Results from 
Post-Appraisal Interviews,” PERSONNEL, May, 
1955, pp. 541-550. 


°y. Lear, ed., “SR/Research,” Saturday Re- 
view, April 6, 1957, pp. 39-40. 


ning hypothesis envisages some thirty 
subparticles. Like the voyage of Co- 
lumbus, the launching of the Manhat- 
tan Project has led to the discovery of 
vast and heretofore unimagined con- 
tinents. Surely new horizons lie ahead 
in human relations too, though we 
may only guess at them today. 


New Ideas 

If the possibilities in this field are 
to be realized, however, some of our 
current thought patterns may have to 
be revised. 

As Poul Anderson has suggested, 
the cultural possibilities of any science 
are conditioned by the way in which 
the structure of language channels 
ideas.’ In western society, he alleges, 
we are too prone to segregate cause 
and effect and to impose traditional 
methods of analysis and interpretation 
on new avenues of thought. From 
this point of view, we may well ask 
whether the social sciences, particu- 
larly psychology, are not too enam- 
ored of the methodologies evolved by 
the natural sciences and whether the 
fixation upon measurement as a re- 
quirement of “real” social science is 
not excessive. 

For my own part, while I have 
great respect for those who devote 
their time and energy to developing a 
psychometric science, I cannot accept 
them as the only genuine personnel 
experimentalists. It is true that their 
sensitivity to the need for rigorous 
research standards has made a notable 
contribution to our knowledge of rat- 


*P. Anderson, “How Social Is Science?” Satur- 
day Review, April 27, 1957, pp. 9-11 and 29. 
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ings. At the same time, however, I 
suspect that this very quality tends to 
insulate them from the pragmatic in- 
sights that the administrator, line or 
staff, may experience. 

Take for example the normal dis- 
tribution concept. Is this either a use- 
ful or a valid tool in the analysis of 
the rating process? Or is there an- 
other and more significant construct 
with which we should be concerned, 
namely, the aggregate of distinctly in- 
dividual profiles pieced together from 
many different viewpoints? 


Looking Ahead 

Since these and other questions have 
yet to be explored, any predictions 
about the future must be highly tenta- 
tive. Nevertheless, certain lines of de- 
velopment may be anticipated. 


It is likely, for example, that per- 
formance ratings will become more 
rather than less subjective as those 
who control the process come to re- 
alize its inherent nature and become 
less anxious to ape the research meth- 
ods of older sciences. From this trend 


we may expect to see: 

1. The use of fewer and broader 
traits. 

2. Simpler trait scaling. 

3. Abandonment of a summary 
score and the simplification of report- 
ing. (Stanine scores and similar re- 
finements may delight a technician’s 
soul, but they are sheer gobbledegook 
to most ratees; hence they block rather 
than facilitate communication.) 

4. Increased interaction in the rat- 
ing process among different levels in 
the organizational hierarchy. 
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5. Interpretation focused to an in- 
creasing degree on guidance in the 
broad and long-run sense. (The use 
of ratings in the context of critical 
incident resolutions is, however, un- 
avoidable.) 

The last point deserves further at- 
tention. Although it is asserted with 
increasing frequency that a manager 
must be both people-minded and 
tough-minded about organization 
goals in order to fulfill his job re- 
sponsibilities, it is by no means clear 
how these different qualities are to be 
reconciled. Whatever form ratings 
may take in the future, they must 
provide some solution to this prob- 
lem. In my opinion, people-minded- 
ness and tough-mindedness can find 
common ground and serve common 
goals if the rating process is oriented 
toward guidance. 

Another problem which calls for 
serious consideration is how to ef- 
fect savings in time and processing 
cost. In all too many cases, excessive 
demands have been made upon the 
patience and attention span of the 
rater. 

The term “rating” itself, a rather 
negative one at best, may be super- 
seded by some more positive designa- 
tion—“improvement review,” for ex- 
ample. Even now, though “personnel 
rating” is perhaps the most common 
phrase, the use of qualifying terms 
such as “service,” “merit,” “efficiency,” 
“performance,” and so on, have in- 
fluenced the psychological climate in 
which ratings occur. 

Undoubtedly, passive resistance 
from employees is a serious obstacle 
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to the success of any rating system, 
and the established vocabulary has ap- 
parently reinforced such resistance. If 
it is to be overcome, there must be a 
change in the words used as well as 
the actual practices. 

In short, then, the prospect appears 
to be for much more exacting attention 
to purpose and function, trait simpli- 
fication, economy, mutual participa- 
tion of rater and ratee, and the orien- 
tation of the rating process toward 
guidance, problem counseling, and ca- 
reer development. 


A New Approach 

Some of these trends are foreshad- 
owed in the concept of Mutual Rat- 
ing developed by Henry Shelton,* the 
most constructive approach to the rat- 
ing problem, in my opinion, that has 
as yet appeared. A brief account of 
this concept may serve to underscore 
the previous argument and to suggest 
promising directions for future re- 
search and practice in this area. 

Essentially, Mutual Rating is an 
evaluation by secret ballot of each 
member of a work group by all of his 
direct associates without regard to 
rank. The profile of each person is 
thus compiled from the opinions of 


® See for example H. W. Shelton, “Every Worker 
an Engineer,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 91 (Sep- 
tember, 1920), pp. 1-6; “Mutual Rating; A 
Contribution to the Technique of Participation,” 
Bulletin of the Taylor Soctety, Vol. 5 (April, 
1920), pp. 59-67; “Mutual Rating; The Key 
to Employee Participation,” Advanced Manage- 
ment, Vol. 13 (March, 1948), pp. 1-6. Mutual 
Rating is currently a subject of action research 
at the School of Commerce, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, under the direction 
of the author. 


his peers and his subordinates as well 
as his superiors. 

The indispensable features of this 
approach may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Interaction of superiors, peers, 
and subordinates. 

2. Secret ballot. 

3. Choice by participants themselves 
of the traits used in rating. 

4. Feedback to each participant. 

5. Control by participants of the 
uses to which results are put. 

6. Repetition to provide trends for 
effective individual guidance. 

While their specific applications will 
vary to meet the requirements of each 
user organization, these six elements 
constitute the core of the Mutual Rat- 
ing system. 


Some Advantages of Mutual Rating 

It is evident that Mutual Rating is 
designed to overcome many of the 
objections that have been leveled 
against traditional rating systems. Its 
emphasis on democratic participation 
and interaction at all levels of the or- 
ganizational hierarchy is in marked 
contrast to the authoritarianism of 
other methods. Morecver, it represents 
a decisive shift away from the puni- 
tive tradition to a guidance orienta- 
tion which stresses the constructive 
uses of personnel evaluation in coun- 
seling, placement, and career devel- 
opment. 

Needless to say, Mutual Rating can- 
not be regarded as a panacea for all 
personnel problems. Like other rating 
systems, it produces judgments rather 
than measurements and _ therefore 
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must be regarded with the same mental, and educational organizations 
healthy skepticism that should attend suggest new insights into group dy- 
all products of human fallibility. But namics and seem to point the way to- 
the results to date of experiences with ward more creative solutions in per- 
Mutual Rating in business, govern- sonnel administration. 


The Professor and the Recruiter 


A TECHNICAL RECRUITING agency recently approached Charles A. Hachemeister, Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, with an 
offer of employment in private industry. Following, as reported in Engineering and 
Scientific Manpower Newsletter, is the letter he sent in reply: 


Dear — — 


I am indeed flattered by your considering me capable of filling one of the close- 
to-top positions in new research and development projects. 


It is a well established fact that the monetary remuneration of industry greatly 
exceeds that of teaching. However, we must remember that industry needs and 
will continue to need young college trained engineers. If all the college staffs 
were depleted because they were attracted to industry by the higher salaries, the 
colleges would cease to exist. 
Industry must realize that the colleges are suppliers of one of industry’s 
essential raw materials, the engineering graduate who is the engineer of the 
future. It seems hardly necessary to point out that should any raw product 
necessary for the industry be cut off, the industry dies. The death of our country 
would not be far behind. 
It seems to me that industry would be serving itself and our nation better 
if . . . it would strengthen our schools so more and better engineers may be 
trained. The obvious and most practical way for industry to strengthen the 
schools is to funnel some funds to the schools so that capable people will be 
able to afford to teach and will have adequate equipment to perform research. 
Every school has plans which, except for adequate financing, are ready to be 
executed. Some of these plans include research and development which can be 
performed for industry while keeping our schools alive. 
I suggest that you inform your clients that all colleges and universities are 
anxious to aid industry by furnishing industry with college trained engineers 
and by performing research. Most schools have research and development staffs 
whose services are available on application. Most schools are operating with in- 
sufficient space. Industry is the only one who can help them. 
If our schools die, industry dies, and then our nation dies. 

Sincerely yours, 


Charles A. Hachemeister 
Professor of Electrical Engineering 





In the long run, it seldom pays to hang on to an 
employee who doesn’t quite make the grade. 


The Marginal Employee: 
To Fire or Not to Fire? 


GORDON W. WHEELING 


Goodrich International Rubber Company of the Philippines 


‘Wi uar action should be taken on 
the probationary employee who fails 
to meet the standards of the job? 
With the present labor shortage, the 
tendency is to make every effort to 
place him elsewhere in the organiza- 
tion, even if it sometimes means pro- 
moting him! 

Inevitably, some selections turn out 
to be unsuccessful. But unless the 
new employee violates standing com- 
pany policies or procedures or quits 
of his own accord, in most large 
companies, at all events, his future 
seems to be assured. 

Is there any justification for this 
policy? To answer this question, we 
may begin by considering what ac- 
tually happens when management dis- 
covers that the new man doesn’t quite 
measure up to expectations. One or 
more of the following reasons for 
keeping him are generally voiced: 


{ People are hard to get. We might do 


worse. 


| Have we really given him a chance to 
adjust? 

Q Where else could we move him? 

q It costs money to hire and train people. 

q It is bad for morale to fire people. 

q It is a reflection on us if we have to 
fire someone. 


In addition—though he may keep 
these thoughts to himself—the boss is 
likely to be swayed by such con- 
siderations as: 


q After all, I hired him. It will reflect on 
me if I admit that he isn’t satisfactory. 
Besides, it’s a chore to interview and 
hire people. 

4 I just don’t like to fire anyone. 

§ He was highly recommended. Maybe 
we haven’t given him enough time. 
§ Anyway, he’s doing some work. If I 
have to start all over again, I'll be fur- 
ther behind than I am now. Maybe I 

should leave well enough alone. 


Though these arguments do not 
apply in every case, they are en- 
countered often enough to be worth 
closer examination. Let us consider 
how far the arguments for retaining 
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an unsatisfactory employee measure 
up to reality. 

1. We might do worse. Statistically 
speaking, the percentage of unsatis- 
factory or marginal employees is low 
in comparison with the total number 
hired. If the company has any sys- 
tematic employment program at all, 
the chances are that the next person 
hired will prove satisfactory. 

2. Has the employee had sufficient 
chance to adjust? Unless the position 
is newly created and there are no 
standards to go by, it may be as- 
sumed that the employee possessed 
the formal qualifications for the job, 
or he would not have been hired in 
the first place. Now it is a safe bet 
that the individual slow to adjust on 
one job will be slow to adjust to 
most situations. Further, it must be 
remembered that, in many com- 
panies, seniority is often an important 
factor, if not the only one, considered 
for promotion. Thus the employee 
who barely makes the grade at the 
bottom of the totem pole moves up 
to more responsible positions just by 
virtue of the fact that he is there. 
With each move, the same slow pro- 
cess of adjustment is to be expected. 

Actually, this so-called adjustment 
period often proves to be rather a 
process of adjustment on the part of 
the employee’s co-workers. They ab- 
sorb a share of the marginal em- 
ployee’s work, as he learns how and 
to whom he can turn to get the job 
done. In other words, instead of im- 
proving his own performance, he has 
simply found a way to get his work 
done for him. Though, eventually, he 
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may fit into the organization, it may 
be at the expense of not carrying his 
share of the load. 

3. Where else could we move him? 
In larger companies, it is generally 
possible to transfer a marginal em- 
ployee to a position more in line with 
his abilities. But such a move in- 
variably means adjustment on the 
part of management and fellow work- 
ers—and no company has an un- 
limited amount of flexibility in this 
respect. In most organizations, such 
flexibility of movement as is available 
is needed to make adjustments for 
permanent employees. To expend it 
on new, marginal employees hardly 
seems warranted. 

4. It costs money to hire and train 
people. Undoubtedly, hiring and 
training are costly—but it is infinitely 
more costly to have a marginal or 
barely average employee on the com- 
pany rolls for 30 years. Apart from 
the over-all inefficiency and waste, it 
often happens that, as he grows older, 
his ability decreases, until finally the 
company is simply carrying him, 
waiting for him to retire. Although 
this long-run cost cannot be measured 
with any precision, it will undoubt- 
edly be far in excess of any con- 
ceivable costs that would have been 
incurred in hiring and training a 
satisfactory replacement at the outset. 

5. Firing is bad for morale. 
Though there are good grounds 
for this belief, it should not be for- 
gotten that it is also bad for morale 
to have inefficient people working 
in the group. Most employees like to 
feel that they belong to a select team. 
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While any normally aggressive per- 
son will take on additional responsi- 
bilities for the time being, few people 
are willing to shoulder another per- 
son’s burden indefinitely. The desire 
to work with people who are as in- 
telligent or as capable as oneself is 
only natural. The feeling that one is 
a member of a select group makes 
the job more important. The highly 
select group will normally have the 
highest level of efficiency and morale, 
and the least turnover. 

6. Firing is a reflection on manage- 
ment. Obviously, having to fire an 
employee is an indication that the 
selection process is something less 
than perfect. On the other hand, no 
management need be ashamed to ad- 
mit that it has made a mistake, or of 
having the foresight to take correc- 
tive action while it is still possible. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
a company that does extensive hiring 
and has no record of dismissals can 
claim to be doing a good job. No one 
and no organization is that infallible. 

As for the boss’s private reactions 
to the problem, perhaps no more need 
be said than that they are all rational- 
izations of his unwillingness to tackle 
the more disagreeable aspects of his 
job. Outwardly, of course, his argu- 
ments do possess a certain validity. 
The fact that the employee has 
proved unsatisfactory is admittedly 
some reflection on the judgment of 
the man who hired him. To go 


through the whole process of inter- 
viewing and hiring all over again 
may well take up time that can ill 
be spared from immediate operating 
problems. Nor can it be denied that, 
to anyone of normal sensitivity, hav- 
ing to fire a subordinate is a painful 
experience. Again, to a man _ hard 
pressed to “get out the job,” indif- 
ferent help may well seem better than 
none at all. 

In actual fact, however, all these 
apparently cogent reasons for leaving 
well alone are simply evasions of the 
trials and tribulations of being a man- 
ager. 


The Rule is Not Invariable 


Naturally, it is not suggested that 
firing should be the invariable rem- 
edy. Many initial placements have to 
reconcile such diverse factors as the 
available labor supply, the ability of 
the candidate, and the vacancies ex- 
isting in the company at the time. 
Where it is recognized that a com- 
promise has been made in the first 
place, a subsequent adjustment or 
transfer may be amply justified. 
Nevertheless, it is the purpose of this 
article to point out that marginal or 
downright unsatisfactory employees 
are all too often retained on the com- 
pany’s payroll for no valid reason. A 
more rigorous evaluation of new em- 
ployees, coupled with clear provisions 
for dismissal, would help to remedy 
this state of affairs. 





From a “critical incident” study of its salesmen 
on the job, Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company has found that effective selling 
behavior is a composite of 15 basic functions. 


Identifying the Critical Factors 
In Successful Salesmanship 


WAYNE K. KIRCHNER and MARVIN D. DUNNETTE 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


W une wnearty Every newspaper, 
magazine, or professional journal is 
bemoaning the current shortage of en- 
gineers and offering sage advice as to 
what should be done about it, there 
is another manpower problem, less 
publicized but nonetheless crucial— 
the shortage of salesmen. Large and 
small companies alike are “beating 
the bushes” hoping to flush reason- 
ably competent males to handle their 
selling jobs. It has been estimated that 
over 400,000 new salesmen are need- 
ed in 1957 alone. As matters stand 
now, the basic question in hiring a 
salesman is not can he sell but will 
he try. 

To increase the flow of applicants, 
recruiting programs have been 
stepped up by many companies and 
emphasis has been placed on making 
selling a more prestigeful job. Both 
these approaches have produced re- 
sults. Generally speaking, however, 
not enough emphasis has been placed 
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on the most important question of all: 
W hat are the critical factors in success- 
ful selling? If these can be identified, 
certainly the selection and placement 
of applicants, as well as the utiliza- 
tion of the current sales force, can be 
greatly improved. 

Determining the “critical” factors is 
a tough job, however. There is no 
shortage of opinions about what con- 
stitutes salesmanship, but facts are 
harder to come by. The reason is that 
it is difficult to define in any objective 
form the actual behavior that charac- 
terizes the successful salesman. Such 
indicators as volume of sales, number 
of calls made, or number of orders 
taken certainly provide some meas- 
ures of the over-all effectiveness of a 
salesman, but they do not tell why 
he is or is not successful. Nor do they 
yield any clues, in most cases, as to 
why one salesman is better than an- 
other. Here again there is no dearth 
of personal opinions—“he looks like a 
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good boy,” or “he’s not too sharp”— 
but these are of little help in actually 
defining the elements that go to make 
up “good” or “poor” sales behavior. 

A real need exists, therefore, for 
measures of sales effectiveness based 
on the actual behavior of salesmen 
on the job. With such data, the train- 
ing of new sales people, the appraisal 
of selling performance, and the selec- 
tion of candidates can be undertaken 
with greater accuracy and assurance. 

While many approaches are avail- 
able for studying behavior on the job, 
the technique of critical incidents 
seems ideally suited to our purposes. 
Originally developed by Flanagan,* 
this method has been used by many 
firms to obtain information about be- 
havior in various kinds of jobs. The 
major purpose of this paper is to de- 
scribe certain critical incidents in sell- 
ing behavior that actually occurred 
among salesmen in one company and 
to show how such incidents may be 
categorized into meaningful factors or 
functions in effective selling. 


The Critical Incidents Approach 
The rationale of this technique is 
simple enough. Critical incidents are 
just what the name implies—occur- 
rences that have proved to be the key 
to effective performance on the job. 
They involve not routine activities but 
rather those essentials in job perform- 
ance which make the difference be- 
tween success and failure. In applying 
the technique, critical incidents are re- 


*John C. Flanagan, “A New Approach to 
Evaluating Personnel,” PERsoNNEL, July, 1949, 
pp. 35-42. 


corded in the form of stories or anec- 
dotes about how a person handles 
certain situations, and from these data 
a composite picture of job behavior 
is built up. 

The study reported here was car- 
ried out in the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company which em- 
ploys over 1,000 salesmen. Critical in- 
cident forms were printed and sent 
to 85 sales managers in four separate 
product divisions (See Exhibit 1). 
Each manager was asked to report as 
many critical incidents as possible il- 
lustrating both effective and non-effec- 
tive behavior among his own group of 
salesmen. It was felt that sales man- 
agers would be acquainted with many 
such incidents because of their day- 
to-day contact with the problems of 
their salesmen, and this belief was 
amply confirmed. A total of 135 inci- 
dents was reported, of which 96 could 
be classified as “usable.” Of these 96, 
61 were instances of effective per- 
formance while 35 concerned non- 
effective performance. Each incident 
was reviewed and summarized. 

To illustrate the type of informa- 
tion contained in these reports, five 
of the incidents reported are given 
below in summary form: 


1. A salesman received a complaint from 
a customer about the quality of a 
particular type of tape. He failed to 
look into the matter or write up a 
formal complaint. The defective tape 
was returned to the jobber and no 
credit was issued to the jobber or to 
the retailer involved. While the ac- 
count was not lost, the customer was 
dissatisfied for a long time. 

2. A large customer complained about 
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our tape and decided to try out a 
competitor’s tape. The complaint was 
justified and a substitution run was re- 
commended. The salesman told the 
customer about this new run and said 
it would come in the next order. He 
did not tie this down with the jobber, 
however, and the jobber shipped more 
of the old run when the customer’s 
order came through. As a result, the 
customer felt that the salesman could 
not be trusted and withdrew his busi- 
ness. 

. A salesman driving down the street 
saw a truck containing equipment for 
which company products might be 
used. He followed the truck to find 
the delivery point, made a call on this 
account, which was a new one, and 
obtained an order. 

. A jobber account had been lost. The 
salesman made it a point to contact the 
account once a month for over a year, 
explaining company policy and show- 
ing that our products would be easier 
to sell. After a year, the jobber re- 
turned to the company. 

. A large plant working on a defense 
project suddenly discovered that they 
were out of belts of a certain length 
which had to be made to order. The 
salesman borrowed utility rolls of the 
correct width and grit from a jobber, 
took them to a woodworking plant 
which made endless belts, and had 
enough belts made to keep the defense 
project going. 


Critical Factors in Selling 


Since many of the incidents report- 
ed were overlapping, they could be 
grouped into broader and more mean- 
ingful categories. For example, a 
number of incidents concerned fail- 
ures or successes in following up vari- 
ous types of requests, orders, and 
leads; hence it was a fairly simple 
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matter to group these under the gen- 
eral head of “Following-up.” Similar 
groupings were made for other re- 
lated incidents, and this procedure 
yielded the following categories 
of critical functions or factors in sell- 
ing: 

1. Following-up: 

a. Complaints. 
b. Requests. 

c. Orders. 

d. Leads. 

. Planning ahead. 

. Communicating all necessary informa- 
tion to sales managers. 

. Communicating truthful information 
to managers and customers. 

. Carrying out promises. 

. Persisting on tough accounts. 

. Pointing out uses for other company 
products besides the salesman’s own 
line. 

. Using new sales 
methods. 

. Preventing price-cutting by dealers 
and customers. 

. Initiating new selling ideas. 

. Knowing customer requirements. 

. Defending company policies. 

. Calling on all accounts. 

. Helping customers with equipment 
and displays. 

. Showing non-passive attitude. 


techniques and 


These 15 factors derive from the 
actual job behavior of salesmen. A 
good salesman had to handle all or 
most of them well in order to suc- 
ceed, and failure on any one count 
could lead to failure on the entire job. 

As might be expected, however, 
these factors were not of equal weight 
in terms of the number of incidents 
reported for each category. The factor 
most often cited was that of “follow- 
ing up.” Another was persistence on 
the part of the salesman. It seems that 
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When did this incident happen? 


How long has this salesman been with 3M? 





Critical Incident Record Form (Type !)* 


Think back over a period of time (six months or so) long enough for you to have ob- 
served the activities of all your salesmen. Focus your attention on any one thing that 
one of your salesmen may have done which made you think of him as an outstandingly 
good or very effective salesman. In other words, think of a critical incident which has 
added materially to the overall success of your sales group. Please do not record any 
names of persons involved in the following incident. 


What were the general circumstances leading up to this incident? 


Tell exactly what your salesman did that was so effective at that time. 


How did this particular incident contribute to the overall effectiveness of your sales group? 


How long has this salesman been on his present territory? 


* Type Il is designed for incidents involving ineffective performance and is similar in form. 








EXHIBIT 1 


good salesmen do not give up easily; 
they tend to keep after tough ac- 
counts. In addition, they plan their 
activities well, as indicated by the 
number of incidents related to plan- 
ning or the lack of it. 

All 15 factors, however, seemed to 


characterize the behavior of the best 
salesmen in the company. Different 
items might be added to the list from 
studies made at other companies, of 
course, but these 15 seem to be the 
core of effective selling behavior. 

The practical uses of critical inci- 
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A Behavior Rating Sheet 
Derived From Critical Selling Incidents 


Name of person being described 





Below are listed several statements about selling behavior. Consider each statement 
in terms of the person named above. Would you agree or disagree with the statement 
if you heard it used to describe that person? How strongly would you agree or disagree? 


For each statement, please check the category which most accurately reflects your agree- 
ment or disagreement. Remember to base each answer on how well or how poorly the 
statement describes the person named above. 


Thanks a great deal for your help. 
. Allows too much credit to doubtful customers. 
Strongly Agree ____Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 


- Gossips about cust “s confidential information. 





Strongly Agree ____Agree Undecided Disagree ____Strongly Disagree 


. Writes poor sales reports. 


Strongly Agree ____Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 


. Assists fellow salesmen with displays, etc. when needed. 


Strongly Disagree ____Disagree Undecided ____Agree Strongly Agree 


. Apt to be late in passing along price changes to customers. 





Strongly Disagree Disagree Undecided ____ Agree Strongly Agree 


. Shows lackadaisical attitude. 


Strongly Disagree Disagree Undecided ____Agree Strongly Agree 


. Follows up quickly on requests from cust $ 





Strongly Disagree ____ Disagree Undecided ___Agree Strongly Agree 


. Promises too much to customers. 


Strongly Agree ____Agree Undecided ____Disagree Strongly Disagree 


. ls familiar with competitive products and sales methods. 


Strongly Disagree ____Disagree Undecided ____Agree Strongly Agree 











EXHIBIT 2 
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dent data are evident. With informa- 
tion of this kind at hand, it becomes 
possible to pinpoint areas of strength 
or weakness in selling behavior. 
Checklists, appraisals by supervisors, 
self-appraisal, and similar methods 
can be used to compare the actual be- 
havior of salesmen with the “model” 
and to institute improvements where 
needed. 

One example of these methods is 
the sales behavior rating sheet de- 
rived from critical incidents, shown 
in Exhibit 2. Each item on the ques- 
tionnaire represents a summary of a 
particular incident or group of inci- 
dents reported by sales managers. 
This questionnaire is now being used 
in further research to establish cri- 
teria of sales effectiveness that will 
aid in validating tests of applicants 
for sales positions. 


Another possibility is the use of the 
questionnaire in setting up criteria of 
sales effectiveness focused on the com- 
pany’s actual job requirements. Here, 
obviously, is a major advantage of the 
critical incident method. It is “tailor- 
made.” Whatever the company, its 
needs can be served most directly by 
data based on the performance of its 
own employees. 

Inasmuch as this kind of informa- 
tion gives clues to the type of person 
needed on sales jobs, it is also valu- 
able, of course, in the actual selection 
of sales candidates. 

No magic is involved in these pro- 
cedures. Nothing more is required 
than the systematic collection and 
evaluation of information that comes 
to hand day after day in selling. Yet 
the rewards are substantial, for “criti- 
cal” selling is the key to better selling. 


Remembrance of Things Past (Income Tax Division) 


FEDERAL TAXES PER CAPITA are 90 times as large as they were 90 years ago, a fact that 
is sure to astonish nobody, comments Elmer Roessner in Business Today. According 
to figures in a Commerce Clearing House repori, Federal taxes averaged $3.82 per 
person during 1867-76, while in the 1947-56 decade they averaged $353.98. Since 
1951, the Clearing House notes, the per capita levy has grown four times faster than 
the population: the tax was $326.82 per person in 1951 and $444.86 in 1956. 

It’s all a far cry from 1885, when the Federal government's levy averaged $1.98 
per person—less than the average man now pays the corner druggist for helping him 


with his income tax return. 





Two Views of the Technical Manpower Problem 





Though these two authors agree on the causes 
of the widespread frustration and dissatisfaction 
among engineers, they differ sharply as to the cure. 


I. Better Personnel Administration: 


A Key to the Engineering Crisis 


HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


Vice President 
Penn-Texas Corporation 


The encrveerine crisis is the result 
of the desperate under-supply of en- 
gineering talent in the face of an 
ever-increasing mechanized economy, 
and the attempts to solve that crisis 
by the worst kind of publicity meth- 
ods. No matter how much we adver- 
tise, how much we preach, or how 
much we promise, neither manage- 
ment nor labor can solve the en- 
gineering crisis by emotional appeals, 
whether to men to take a new job or 
to men to join in collective bargain- 
ing to solve a shortage which is one 
of supply and demand. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the engineering shortage will 
exist for several years at least. It is, 
therefore, a problem which requires 
skillful analysis and constructive ac- 
tion—not shrill advertisements. 

The development of a constructive 
program to meet the current crisis 


is, and must be, fundamentally the 
responsibility of management. The 
existence of unions ready and able 
to take action on existing grievances 
among engineers may serve as a 
warning to management that “busi- 
ness as usual” is questionable policy. 
But the unions are at best only a 
constructive irritant providing no real 
solution to the problem. 

Moreover, the unions’ role among 
professional employees is a minor one 
and promises to be so for many years 
to come. In a study made in 1946, I 
estimated the number of unionized 
engineers at less than 4 per cent of 
the eligible professionals, and I have 
no evidence that the proportion of 
union members has even kept pace 
with the growth of the profession 
since that time. Most unionized en- 
gineers are concentrated in large air- 
plane and electronic concerns where 





Note: This and the following article have been adapted from papers presented at AMA’s Labor 
Relations Conference held in Chicago, May 13-14, 1957. 
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the identity and contribution of the 
individual are reduced to a mini- 
mum, but even in these plants the 
unions are made up largely of drafts- 
men and others of less than profes- 
sional rank whose interests are de- 
cidedly different from those of the 
professional. 

As for the professional societies, 
management would probably prefer 
to deal with them rather than with 
unions since they are managed by 
members of the professions who are 
conversant with professional ideals, 
practices and aspirations. Yet, with 
all due regard for the accomplish- 
ments of the great engineering so- 
cieties, management cannot rely on 
these organizations to develop a 
competent personnel program. The 
interest of these societies in the prob- 


lems of the employed rather than of 


the self-employed engineer dates 
largely from the depression and the 
entrance of unions into the engineer- 
ing field. Their approach, at least 
until recently, has been defensive in 
character, directed toward securing 
separate bargaining units for en- 
gineers to keep them from being en- 
gulfed by industrial unions. Al- 
though the societies have widened 
their horizons in the personnel field, 
they are not equipped to handle the 
problems of the employee-engineer 
today. 


The Key to the Problem 

The key to the problem is an ade- 
quate personnel administration pro- 
gram for engineers. Management 
must stop worrying about the en- 


gineers who are working for some- 
body else and concentrate on those 
already on its payrolls. Certainly if 
all the money and brains that have 
been expended on advertising, public 
relations, fancy dan recruiters, and 
the like were to go instead toward 
improving personnel administration, 
there would be a lot less dissatisfac- 
tion among engineering employees. 

All too often personnel administra- 
tion is regarded merely as a tool for 
procuring engineers and_ keeping 
them on the job. Yet the primary 
objective of personnel administration 
should be to utilize as fully as pos- 
sible the engineers who are already 
employed and to see to it that they 
are working at engineering and not 
at jobs for which engineering train- 
ing is unnecessary. With better utili- 
zation of existing engineering talent, 
a sizable dent can be made in the 
manpower problem. 

The shortage of engineers is partly 
the result of the fact that too many 
first-rate engineers are employed as 
second-rate executives, second-rate 
salesman, or second-rate personnel ad- 
ministrators. But even if they are 
good in these fields, they might be 
better as engineers. Of course we 
may have to pay them enough so that 
they will not want to be salesmen or 
something else, but this is only com- 
mon sense, however unorthodox it 
may sound. 

Personnel administration for the 
engineer, as for any other employee, 
begins with proper selection. This 
may seem laughable at a time when 
any applicant claiming to be an en- 
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gineer gets the keys to the plant 
turned over to him forthwith. Never- 
theless, selection is as important to- 
day as it ever was. A shortage of en- 
gineers does not automatically make 
it possible to fit a square peg into a 
round hole. 

Recruiting must be done on a sci- 
entific basis. Hiring people who are 
unqualified for the job leads not only 
to bad workmanship but, more im- 
portant, to bad morale throughout 
the shop. No competent employee 
likes to see an unqualified person 
working next to him with the same 
title and, presumably, a comparable 
salary. Few things have led to more 
turnover among engineers than the 
wholesale hiring of inadequate per- 
sonnel—unless it has been the phony 
promises made to engineers by over- 
eager and under-scrupulous recruiters. 


Some Current Practices 

Take for example the advertise- 
ments for engineers in the Sunday 
papers of any large city. Prospective 
applicants are assured that the New 
York area affords carefree living, easy 
commuting from Long Island, and 
uncrowded subways—or that Lake 
Michigan blesses Chicago and its en- 
virons with warm winters and cool, 
dry summers! All this, of course, in 
addition to promises of top salaries, 
free time for study, a dream cottage, 
and a cradle-to-grave welfare plan. 

Such advertising is nothing better 
than high class piracy. Besides creat- 
ing problems for the company from 
which the engineer is pirated, it is 
scarcely calculated to create con- 
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fidence in the promises of the com- 
pany resorting to such methods. 

College recruitment has featured 
some of the worst aspects of selection 
piracy. In the present state of affairs, 
any engineering student who does not 
have a job by his junior year is likely 
to be regarded as a social outcast. 
By the time a student graduates, he 
may already have received two salary 
increases and a paid-up pension plan. 
Even if he has not been successful 
up to this point, there is certain to 
be a recruiter on hand who will 
promise all this and more. In the 
meantime, the engineer who had the 
misfortune to go to work five or ten 
years ago may be just plodding along, 
getting an increase whenever the local 
union wins one for the rank and file. 

To say that this is a situation re- 
quiring the attention of management 
is the grossest understatement. For 
my own part, I should never recom- 
mend that my company participate 
in this rat race. It seems much 
sounder policy to look for experi- 
enced engineers who are disgusted 
‘with the unkept promises of the 
professional recruiter. 

Particularly in need of attention 
are the salaries of engineers who have 
been on the job upwards of five years. 
Starting salaries have risen consid- 
erably faster than the salaries of ex- 
perienced engineers; yet experience 
is something that no college can 
hand out with a BS. degree. 

Recently I heard the Vice President 
in charge of engineering of one of 
America’s great corporations affirm 
the old wheeze that an engineer 
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should be primarily concerned with 
his professional status and should 
ignore such unimportant material 
considerations as salary, benefits, and 
so on. This argument has always been 
nonsense, but it is even more so in 
view of today’s inflation, early mar- 
riages, and large families. Professional 
ethics and professional economics go 
hand in hand. There was never any- 
thing “ethical” about low pay or poor 
working conditions. A management 
which fails to see this point is surely 
inviting high turnover and poor per- 
formance. 

There is an old adage in industrial 
relations which states that people are 
more concerned about what the other 
fellow is paid than what they receive 
themselves. When the experienced en- 
gineer compares his salary with the 
rate paid new hires, he is likely to 
turn to the Want Ad pages and start 
looking around. One engineer with 
ten years’ experience remarked that 
he was going back to his college to 
meet the company recruiter so he 
could get a good job. The situation 
may not be as bad as that, but the 
fact remains that starting rates are 
much too close to rates paid for ex- 
perience, and that this has led to dis- 
satisfaction and turnover in many 
plants. Even the engineer who has 
been recently recruited finds that he 
cannot get ahead except at a painfully 
slow pace because his salary is so 
close to that of his superior. 

Perhaps these strictures will appear 
unduly harsh. But it is only by rec- 
ognizing present errors that manage- 
ment can hope to deal realistically 


with the manpower shortage over 
the long pull. 


A Long-Range Program 

A constructive long-range program 
must be based on the premise that 
engineering employees should be 
treated (1) as members of the man- 
agement organization, and (2) as 
members of a profession. 

As members of management, en- 
gineering employees are entitled to 
fair compensation, recognition of 
their status, and recourse to appro- 
priate procedures for bringing their 
grievances to the attention of top 
management. As professionals, en- 
gineers should be afforded oppor- 
tunities for research and other ac- 
tivities necessary to maintain their 
professional status, and their per- 
formance should be measured not by 
day-to-day output but by what they 
contribute to the long-run worth of 
the business. 

In determining professional com- 
pensation, management might well 
take these three rules as basic: 

1. Make objective salary evaluations 
in which job content is fully con- 
sidered and keep them up to date. 

2. Base salaries on reasonable area- 
industry considerations. 

3. Keep the salaries and perquisites 
of professional personnel well above 
those of the rank and file. 

The last point obviously involves 
status as well as compensation. 

Professional employees like to feel 
that they are a part of management, 
as indeed they are. But they are led 
to think otherwise if top management 
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fails to consult them on programs 
and policy. Some of the most success- 
ful personnel programs for profes- 
sional employees have made use of 
monthly meetings with top manage- 
ment at which production and re- 
search requirements are fully dis- 
cussed and ideas exchanged. Other 
plants prefer informal gatherings at 
which professional employees are 
taken into top management’s con- 
fidence and urged to express their 
opinions frankly. These methods 
have served not only to raise the 
morale of professional men but to 
teach top management a great deal 
more about the technical require- 
ments of production operations. 

Professional workers, like other 
employees, have grievances. Adequate 
machinery needs to be developed to 
bring their worries to light and to 
deal with them promptly. The type 
of machinery can vary, of course. In 
small plants, the “open door” may 
suffice; in large companies, more 
formalized channels would probably 
be required. 


Recognition for the Professional 

If it is true that workers in general 
want recognition as well as material 
rewards, this is doubly true of pro- 
fessional personnel. In one large con- 
cern, for example, it was found that, 
despite high compensation and the 
best working conditions, the morale 
of its engineers was at a very low 
ebb. After working for some years 
as a team in perfecting highly im- 
portant instruments for the armed 
services, the men had lost interest in 
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the job. Naturally enough, routine 
work is horribly depressing to per- 
sons who have achieved professional 
status by reason of superior abilities 
and long-continued study. 

Realizing this, the company au- 
thorized each member of its engineer- 
ing staff to spend a portion of his 
time over a period of six months, at 
company expense, in developing new 
ideas derived from his experience on 
defense work. The company then 
held a conference at a prominent 
winter resort where each man pre- 
sented his findings and these were 
discussed by other members of the 
staff. 

The results were: (1) An immense 
improvement in the morale and en- 
thusiasm of the company’s en- 
gineers; (2) a sharp decline in en- 
gineer turnover; and (3) contribu- 
tions to scientific knowledge which 
could not have been obtained other- 
wise and which greatly aided the 
company’s expansion program. 

The rapid advance of scientific 
knowledge makes it extremely diffi- 
cult for a professional to keep abreast 
of his field. The conscientious person 
spends his evenings reading the latest 
books and journals; others let them 
slide, but their work—and the com- 
pany’s—suffers. Hence many concerns 
have found that it pays dividends to 
provide library facilities, to subscribe 
to the required books and journals, 
and to give professional employees 
time to keep up to date with develop- 
ments in their field. Some go even 
further. Taking a leaf from the uni- 
versities, a few companies grant pro- 
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fessional employees sabbatical leaves 
to pursue graduate study, to engage 
in research, and to publish findings. 

Professional personnel have con- 
siderable interest in attending con- 
ventions of their societies. Although 
such meetings may be longer on job 
offers than on professional knowl- 
edge, a good personnel program is a 
built-in mainstay against rival offers 
and allows for liberal provisions for 
convention attendance. 

Liberality also pays off in regard 
to patent policies. If a new technique 
is really valuable, it pays to keep 
the inventor satisfied. 

Management will do well to avoid 
evaluating professional employees on 
a day-to-day production basis. Ideas 
cannot be measured on an output 
chart, yet they are indispensable to 
a company’s progress. It is essential 
to make sure that plant managers or 
supervisors do not apply ordinary 
standards to professional personnel. 
Failure to observe this rule may in- 
vite engineers to look to greener 
pastures. 

Needless to say, no personnel pro- 
gram, whatever its merits, can create 
engineers if engineers do not exist. 
A sound personnel program will go 
a long way, however, towards as- 
suring a company of its share, and 
more, of the available supply. And it 
is certainly a fact that existing en- 
gineering talent can be utilized much 
more fully than it is at present. 

As a first step in this direction, 
some of the detail work now done 
by engineers might be turned over 
to draftsmen and technical personnel. 


Job descriptions can also serve to pin- 
point those functions that might 
properly be assigned to less skilled 
personnel. In other words, if the same 
techniques are applied to the profes- 
sions that were introduced long ago 
into the shop, the available supply of 
engineering talent can be stretched 
out considerably. 


The Role of Top Management 

Let me conclude by emphasizing 
my belief that no personnel program, 
whether it be for engineers or for the 
rank and file, can hope to achieve 
its objectives if the management or- 
ganization is not well established and 
clearly defined. Many companies lack 
a sound personnel administration 
program for engineers because they 
do not have an organization capable 
of inaugurating such a program or 
carrying it out. It also goes without 
saying that no personnel program 
can succeed without the complete 
backing of top management. 

In a widely diversified company 
such as Penn-Texas, any personnel 
program, including that for en- 
gineers, must be sufficiently elastic to 
provide for varying circumstances. 
Emphasizing local management and 
local freedom of action as we do, we 
attempt to assist, but not to push, 
our operating organizations toward 
personnel administration goals. 
Thanks to progressive thinking by 
our managements—including Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Inc., and The 
Hallicrafters Company, which  to- 
gether employ the bulk of our en- 
gineers—we can take pride in our 
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achievements so far. But we remain 
mindful of the need to keep alert to 
changing conditions. 

A program such as that presented 
here is basically an investment in 
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people and ideas to assure the prog- 
ress of our company and to con- 
tribute to the progress of the whole 
economy. We believe it pays off for 
both. 


II. Why Engineers Join Unions 


JOHN E. TAFT 


Ir 1s scarcety necessary to explain 
to management, long accustomed to 
dealing with unions, the why’s and 
wherefore’s of union organization. In 
the case of the engineer, however, the 
rationale of organization may not be 
obvious. As a professional, identified 
with management rather than with 
labor, the engineer might seem to be 
a most unlikely candidate for unioni- 
zation. 

Yet there must be good reasons— 
and there are—for the rapid growth 
of organization among engineers in 
recent years. These become evident 
if we examine the personal and pro- 
fessional attitudes of the engineer, 
his somewhat anomalous role in in- 
dustry, and the changing environ- 
ment in which he operates today. 

Let us begin with a profile of the 
engineer himself. What kind of per- 
son is he? What are his interests and 
aspirations? How does he react to 
his work environment? Recent 
studies have shed some light on these 
questions, although the information 
at hand is by no means complete. 

For one thing, it seems that the 


engineer stands well above the gen- 
eral population in ability and apti- 
tudes. In a series of tests given to 
some 240 mechanical engineers in an 
industrial plant,’ it was found that 
only 10 per cent of the general popu- 
lation reach the mean set by the en- 
gineers, and less than 4 per cent of 
the engineers fall below the mean 
for the general population. This re- 
affirms previous findings showing 
engineers to be one of the most in- 
telligent occupational groups. 

Engineers are not, however, in- 
tellectuals in the usual sense of that 
term. As this survey also indicated, 
engineers tend to be social con- 
formists both in belief and in prac- 
tice. They are more interested in 
things than in people. They adhere 
to cold facts and designated steps in 
performance. They are conservative, 
disinclined toward change, and sel- 
dom to be found in the vanguard. 

To use one of his own terms, the 
engineer is consistent. He follows a 


* Ross Harrison et al., “Profile of the Mechanical 
Engineer,” Personnel Psychology, Spring, 1955, 
pp. 219-234, and Summer, 1955, pp. 315-330. 








pattern and he expects life to be sym- 
metrical, logical, and impersonal. It 
would be unfair, however, to say that 
the engineer is anti-social. Rather, he 
has a definite conviction as to the 
amount of social contact that he wants 
and in this, as in other things, he is 
not given to excess. 

As for the engineer’s attitude to- 
ward his employer, the salient points 
are summarized in the following ob- 
servation: 


Because of the central position of tech- 
nology in modern industry, it would seem 
that professional employees, including en- 
gineers and natural scientists, should be a 
satisfied, well-integrated group. Evidence 
from attitude surveys conducted by the 
Industrial Relations Center of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, however, indicates that 
these employees tend to be chronically 
frustrated and dissatisfied. Factors in the 
morale of professional employees revolve 
primarily around a fundamental conflict 
which exists between the expectations and 
values of professional employees and the 
opportunities which they have to realize 
their ambitions and interests as profes- 
sionals in the industrial setting. “Success- 
ful” professional groups apparently have 
realized their status needs through recog- 
nition from and acceptance by higher 
levels of management.’ 


As this comment suggests, the en- 
gineer’s educational background and 
his job environment are important 
factors in molding his viewpoint. Let 
us examine these further. 

Traditionally, the engineer has 
been a narrowly educated specialist. 
He tended to shun the social sciences 


*?David G. Moore and Richard Renck, “The 
Professional Employee in Industry,” Journal of 
Business, January, 1955, p. 66. 
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as “not exact” or too hard to under- 
stand, preferring to solve only those 
problems susceptible to slide rule cal- 
culation. In recent years, however, 
American engineering institutions 
have offered a much broader pro- 
gram in the humanities, and it is to 
be hoped that the engineer of to- 
morrow will have a less limited out- 
look and be more fully aware of the 
processes at work in modern-day in- 
dustrial society. 


The Engineer’s Environment 

What are the major features of the 
environment in which the engineer 
operates today? 

Most conspicuous, of course, is the 
rapid growth in the engineering pro- 
fession, both in absolute numbers and 
relative to other groups. It is esti- 
mated that there are 500-600,000 en- 
gineers in this country today, nearly 
1 per cent of the total work force, 
whereas in 1940 there were only 
200,000. Forty-five years ago, there 
was only one engineer for every 200 
production workers; today, the ratio 
is less than 1:50, and engineers make 
up as much as 10 per cent of the 
work force in some industries. 

This quiet revolution has come 
about in response to an increasingly 
complex technology which requires 
not only more engineers but more 
highly specialized ones. Twenty-five 
years ago, the typical engineer worked 
alone or with a few others designing 
bridges, roads, buildings, dams, and 
the like. Today’s engineer works in 
a closely integrated group, with any- 
where from 50 to 5,000 members, on 
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aircraft design, electronic or missile 
guidance systems, and so on. There 
are over thirty firms today employing 
more than a thousand engineers and 
scientists, and three firms in which 
my organization has bargaining rights 
employ over 5,000 each. 

These changes have created a num- 
ber of new problems for the engineer. 

First and foremost is the erosion of 
professional status resulting from 
mass employment. Well over 90 per 
cent of the nation’s engineers are not 
self-employed. As employees, they are 
often treated like “hired hands” and 
their activities circumscribed by com- 
pany policies and rules. They are not 
recognized by management as a dis- 
tinct group, and often they are 
massed together in large workrooms 
that are noisy, inadequately lighted, 
and poorly vencilated. Several years 
ago, the public relations department 
of a large airframe manufacturer 
pulled a boner when it proudly re- 
leased to the press a picture of the 
new engineering department—a vast 
cavern filled with engineers, drafts- 
men, desks, and drafting boards, 
stretching as far as the camera’s eye 
could see. 

Secondly, there is the question of 
salaries. According to AMA’s 1956 
Executive Compensation Service sur- 
vey, covering 31,400 employees in 235 
companies in 40 industries, the me- 
dian salary for employed engineers 
was about $7,000 per year, with less 
than 10 per cent receiving more than 
$10,000 per year. Compare this with 
journeyman craftsman wages, which 
in several large cities run over $7,500 
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a year, not including overtime. Need 
you ask further why many qualified 
students reject engineering? 

Although the starting salary for 
engineering graduates is at an all- 
time high of $450 per month, the fact 
is that the vast majority of profes- 
sional engineers employed in industry 
are paid not much more than this. 
To put it bluntly, the promises made 
by company recruiters of rapid finan- 
cial advancement have no basis in 
fact. Salary levelling has gone so far 
that the man with 15 to 20 years’ 
experience makes considerably less 
than twice the starting rate. 


Management's Dual Salary Policy 

The problem of salary levelling is 
the result in part of the fact that 
management has two separate and 
distinct salary policies. On the one 
hand, a company will pay what is 
required to get the number of new 
graduates that it needs; on the other 
hand, it will pay as much as is re- 
quired to keep the quit rate of ex- 
perienced engineers down to an ac- 
ceptable level. However, since major 
engineering employers have formed 
trade associations (such as the Air- 
craft Industry Association) which en- 
force fairly uniform salary policies for 
engineering personnel, the individual 
engineer is usually in a weak position 
to bargain for a higher salary in a 
competing firm. Hence the quit rate 
is artifically reduced and salary 
levelling is maintained. Nowhere in 
this process does the evaluation of a 
person’s worth to the company play 
an important part. 








The desire for economic advance- 
ment has driven many engineers who 
would otherwise prefer to remain in 
the profession into management, sales, 
and other completely unrelated fields. 
In a recent survey, for example, Yale 
University found that half of its 1950 
engineering class left the profession 
within five years of graduation. Such 
a condition is very costly not only to 
the engineering profession but to in- 
dustry and the country at large. 

A third problem is what is termed 
“misutilization.” Many employers 
view their engineers as_ technical 
jacks-of-all-trades and assign them to 
work which does not require a col- 
lege degree. As Dr. Eli Ginzberg put 
it in a recent speech: “In the field of 
science and engineering there is a 
shortage of first-rate people to do 
second-rate jobs.” 

Another problem is that of indi- 
vidual responsibility. How can an 
engineer be responsible for his work 
in any real sense if it must be checked 
and approved at several different 
levels? The tendency in some large 
companies is to regard the engineer 
merely as an extra pair of hands for 
his supervisor and to overlook the 
fact that he has a head as well. In 
unorganized firms, job titles and job 
descriptions are often treated as “com- 
pany secrets’—or they may not even 
exist—and responsibilities are as- 
signed without corresponding ad- 
justments in pay. 

A fifth problem concerns the diffi- 
culty of measuring the engineer’s pro- 
fessional performance. How can an 
employer, especially one who lacks an 
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adequate technical background, ac- 
tually determine the merits of the 
engineer’s latest design? In practice, 
advancement seems to depend mainly 
on the amount of work turned out, 
the employee’s affability, or even his 
late-to-work record. These are poor 
criteria indeed for rating professional 
ability. 

The end result of all these factors— 
mass employment, inadequate  sal- 
aries, salary levelling, poor utiliza- 
tion, insufficient responsibility, and 
unprofessional merit ratings—is that 
engineers, though professionals, are 
actually not employed in a _ profes- 
sional capacity. 

It would be an easy matter to lay 
the blame for this situation on man- 
agement. But this would be unrea- 
sonable since management is not 
basically at fault. Management is re- 
sponsible for the operation of its own 
business—it is not responsible for the 
engineering profession. 


The Trend Toward Organization 

Realizing that they would have to 
help themselves, engineers have 
turned to organization as the answer 
to their problems. A number of fac- 
tors have contributed to this develop- 
ment: 

1. Engineers have matured  sufh- 
ciently in their social outlook to rec- 
ognize that ours is an extremely com- 
plicated society made up of organ- 
ized pressure groups. In such a 
society, the failure to organize is tan- 
tamount to group suicide. If you take 
a beating professionally—in terms of 
salary, employment conditions, and 
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recognition—you have no one to 
blame but yourself. 

2. It became evident that other 
pressure groups were improving their 
economic and social standing—pro- 
duction and maintenance workers, 
organized craftsmen, and the organ- 
ized professionals such as doctors 
and lawyers—while the engineers 
were left behind. 

3. At the same time, however, en- 
gineers saw themselves as a separate 
and distinct group, identified neither 
with labor nor with management. 
While they recognized the need for 
organization, they did not want to 
be the “tail” to an industrial union. 
On the other hand, the existing en- 
gineering societies, largely because of 
their management complexion, were 
unqualified or reluctant to take on 
the job of organizing. Consequently, 
it seemed to be up to the engineers 
themselves to build their own self- 
governing associations for collective 
bargaining. 

Today, approximately 50,000 en- 
gineers and scientists in the United 
States have voluntarily decided to 
represent their interests to manage- 
ment through the medium of collec- 
tive bargaining. Among them are 
some of the finest technical brains 
in the country, members of the en- 
gineering staffs of TWA, Boeing, 
Lockheed, Douglas, Convair, Arma, 
Sperry, RCA, Western Electric, West- 
inghouse, the City and County of Los 
Angeles, Shell Development, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, and others. 

It has been nearly 15 years since 
the first independent engineers’ as- 
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sociation petitioned the National 
Labor Relations Board for certifica- 
tion as collective bargaining agent. 
Although their history is a short one, 
the engineering associations have 
worked consistently toward certain 
goals. 


Bargaining Objectives 
In salary negotiations, for example, 
these have been the objectives: 


1. To ensure equitable pay levels by en- 
couraging job and salary evaluation plans. 

2. To negotiate general increases in 
percentages rather than cents-per-hour. 

3. To reverse the salary levelling trend 
by securing additional increases for the 
top classifications and the more experi- 
enced employees. Last year, for example, 
one association proposed, and management 
accepted, increases ranging from 2'4 to 
9 per cent, with the largest increase going 
to the top salary bracket. 

4. To recognize individual merit in- 
creases as separate and apart from general 
salary increases. In general, merit reviews 
of individual performance are conducted 
by the immediate supervisor. Several con- 
tracts make provisions for grievances on 
these reviews; others obligate the employer 
to disburse a percentage of the payroll 
each year in merit increases. 

5. To publish extensive salary surveys 
regularly in order to provide information 
on the relative status of engineers and 
to check on employers’ use of merit 
reviews. 


The general philosophy of the as- 
sociations with respect to salaries may 
be summarized as follows: To secure 
much-needed general salary increases; 
to “unlevel” the salary structure so 
as to reward the old-timers, stimulate 
the new-comers, and prevent the con- 
tinual loss of experienced members 








of the profession who leave for 
greener pastures; and to assure ade- 
quate increases based on merit. 

Other areas in which the associa- 
tions have been active are these: 

Overtime compensation. Salaried 
professional employees are not en- 
titled to overtime compensation un- 
der federal law. However, since 1951, 
nearly all the associations have ne- 
gotiated overtime pay for their sal- 
aried members. 

Professional advancement. Besides 
merit review systems and salary ad- 
vances, both essential to professional 
advancement, the associations have 
negotiated tuition refunds and leaves 
of absence for advanced education, 
employer sponsorship of participation 
in technical societies, and revision of 
engineering service procedures. Some 
groups also sponsor engineering 
courses for their members. 

Contracts. The collective bargain- 
ing agreements negotiated by the as- 
sociations are similar in form to 
union contracts. Included are the 
usual provisions regarding job clas- 
sifications and salary ranges, over- 
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time benefits, grievance procedures, 
and fringe benefits, as well as special 
clauses on patent assignments and 
bonuses, educational and professional 
benefits, travel and moving expenses, 
and so on. Seniority provisions are 
usually not included. 

Communications. Recognizing that 
adequate communication is a pre- 
requisite to better engineer-manage- 
ment relations, the associations pro- 
vide a continuous and self-starting 
mechanism for communication be- 
tween top management and the grass 
roots. 

After nine years of experience with 
the engineering associations, 1 am 
convinced that they provide a genuine 
service to the engineer, to the em- 
ployer, and to society. With the con- 
tinuing growth of the profession and 
the trend toward mass employment, 
the engineering associations will 
surely expand. For the engineer, this 
is good. For the manager, it is cer- 
tainly not bad. With fair play on 
both sides, the results should be 
beneficial to management as well as 
the engineering profession. 








AMA OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


AMA’s Office Management Conference will be held Wednesday 
through Friday, October 23-24, at the Statler Hotel, New York City. 














Most companies now pay employees for time 
spent in grievance handling, but whether the 
system is good or bad seems to be a matter of 


divergent opinion. 


Payments for Grievance Handling: 
A Survey of Company Practices 


RICHARD E. LOW 


Staff Reporter 
AMA Editorial Department 


By ano tarce, management seems to 
have accepted the practice of paying 
its employees for handling grievances 
on company time. But abuses of the 
system are arousing concern and a 
trend away from company payments 
appears to be in the making. 

These are some of the conclusions 
that emerge from a recent AMA sur- 
vey designed to obtain information 
on such questions as: How wide- 
spread are company payments for 
grievance time? Which employees are 
paid, and how much? What controls 
are exercised over costs? How does 
management feel about this practice? 

The findings presented here are 
based on questionnaires filled out 
anonymously at AMA’s Labor Rela- 
tions Conference last May. Of the 142 
respondents, 107 represented manu- 
facturing firms, 13 came from public 
utilities, 5 from wholesale and retail 
sales, and the rest from other business 
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groups. The sample was fairly evenly 
distributed as to size: 47 of the com- 
panies represented had less than 1,000 
employees, 53 had from 1,000 to 4,999, 
and 42 had 5,000 or more. The ma- 
jority were highly unionized; only 
two companies had no union and six 
were under 50 per cent organized. 
Paying employees for grievance 
time seems to be standard practice 
with a majority of the reporting com- 
panies, though limitations of various 
kinds are placed on such payments. 
In Step 1 of the grievance procedure, 
89 per cent of the respondents pay 
their employees for grievance time; 
in Step 2, 88 per cent; and in Step 3, 
90 per cent. As might be expected, 
there is a sharp drop to 65 per cent 
at Step 4. This step represents arbitra- 
tion in many cases and companies 
are probably less likely to pay for 
employees’ appearances at this point. 
Also, employees may be represented by 
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FIGURE 1 
Payments to Employees by Size of Company 





an outsider at this’step and thus be 
less apt to appear in person. 

As is indicated in Figure 1, pay- 
ments vary with size of company. 
Surprisingly enough, the medium- 
size firms (1,000 to 4,999 employees) 
head the list, 94 per cent of them 
making payments in the first three 
steps of the grievance procedure as 
against 87 per cent of the small com- 
panies (under 1,000 employees) and 
84 per cent of the large companies 
(5,000 employees and over). 

Most companies restrict payments, 
however, to time spent on company 
premises during regular work hours. 
Only 9 per cent of the respondents 
pay for after-hours time, and 29 per 
cent for time spent off company 
premises. 


Which employees are paid for griev- 
ance time? The answers to this ques- 
tion reveal some significant shifts in 
company practices as the grievance 
procedure advances through its several 
stages. 


Who Is Paid? 

At Step 1, it is usually the shop 
steward who is paid. Of the com- 
panies that make payments, 82 per 
cent pay the steward at this stage; 
42 per cent pay grievance committee- 
men, and an even smaller number 
(35 per cent and 28 per cent respec- 
tively) pay shop chairmen and union 
presidents (see Figure 2). 

In Step 2, the steward’s role de- 
clines and that of the shop chairman 
rises, with 64 per cenit of the com- 
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panies paying stewards, and 60 per 
cent paying shop chairmen. Payments 
to grievance committeemen and 
union presidents also increase at this 
stage. 

By Step 3—the last step before ar- 
bitration for some firms—the com- 
mitteemen are in the lead. Over three- 
quarters of the companies pay com- 
mitteemen at this stage, while only 
about half report payments to the 
other three groups. Step 4 shows no 
great change except that payments to 
others than committeemen increase 
somewhat. 

It is evident from these findings 
that the shop steward plays the pre- 


dominant role during the first stage 
of the grievance procedure, whereas 
the grievance committeeman and, to 
a lesser degree, the union president 
and the shop chairman assume greater 
importance in the later stages. 

Of the 130 companies reporting 
payments for grievance time during 
working hours, the majority (116) 
pay the basic hourly rate. The re- 
maining companies report a variety 
of rates: the average earned rate, a 
base rate plus “incentive,” the union 
officer rate, straight time plus over- 
time, or whatever applicable rate is 
highest. 


As mentioned previously, most 








firms do not make provision for time 
spent on grievances after hours. Of 
the 12 companies that do pay for time 
outside of working hours, four pay 
time-and-a-half, six pay only the base 
rate, and two said that they strike 
an average. 


The Question of Costs 

An important consideration for any 
company, large or small, is how to 
keep the costs of grievance handling 
within reasonable limits. 

In most cases, it seems, respondents 
exercise some control over costs by 
placing a limit on the amount of 
grievance time allowed or the num- 
ber of employees involved. Only 20 
companies have no limit at all. Eight- 
een companies operate under limits 
set by their union contracts; 11 set 
limits at their own discretion; and 
21 follow the practice of cutting off 
pay at the end of the regular shift, 
having observed, they said, that griev- 
ances become easier to settle as un- 
paid supper hours go by. 

Company limitations on grievance 
time take different forms. One large 
corporation bases time allotments on 
size of plant: 125 hours per month 
for a plant with 1,600 workers, 100 
hours for a plant with 1,000, and 75 
hours for one with 600. Other com- 
panies set limits by fixing the number 
of grievance meetings or, indirectly, 
by restricting payments to a specified 
number of employees or a specified 
period of time. 

In some cases, companies set time 
limits according to a man’s role in 
the grievance proceedings. The lim- 
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its reported range from three to 20 
hours a week for grievance committee- 
men and, for stewards, from two to 
ten hours. Pay allowances for union 
presidents who are working employees 
are apt to be somewhat more generous. 
The argument for setting definite 
limits on grievance time is stated by 
one respondent as follows: 
4 Find they [employees handling griev- 
ances] always use up 125 hours or what- 
ever time is specified, but believe it 
saves many additional hours they would 
use if they were paid for unlimited time 
spent on grievances. 


A number of companies invoke the 
concept of “reasonableness” as a 
means of holding expenses within 
bounds, but with varying degrees of 
success. Some of those who express 
satisfaction with this procedure stress 
the role of the union in helping to 
make it effective, as in the following 
comments: 


q Individuals who abuse arrangement are 
brought into line via protest by company 
to top union representative. 

4 When grievance activity on time spent 
appears to be excessive the matter is taken 
up with Union. Corrective action is usu- 
ally taken by the Union [UAW]. 


On the other hand, a note of dis- 
illusionment is sounded by one com- 
pany which states that it has used 
this approach “sometimes with suc- 
cess, mostly without.” 

Another question in the survey 
concerned company payments to 


union representatives for time spent 
in contract negotiation. The responses 
indicated that, while such payments 
are not as widespread as payments 
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for grievance time, the majority of 
firms (58 per cent) do make them.’ In 
most cases, however, payments are 
restricted to time spent during work- 
ing hours. Only 8 per cent of the 
respondents pay for time after hours, 
and 27 per cent for time off company 
premises. 

As might be expected, members of 
the negotiating committee seem to 
have first claim on the company. 
Three-quarters of the respondents 
who pay for time spent during work- 
ing hours limit these payments to 
members of the negotiating committee 
(and in some cases, to employees 
only); five companies pay “all” who 
are involved in negotiations, and four 
pay both the committee and the 
union president.” The findings are 
comparable for the firms who pay 
for time after hours or off company 
premises. 


Grievance Records 

The importance of keeping accurate 
grievance records has often been 
pointed out. Unless records are kept, 
it is difficult to keep track of the 
issues involved and the expenses that 
they entail. A majority of the report- 
ing companies—68 out of 130 answer- 
ing this question—do keep grievance 
records. Of these 68, 20 keep records 
on time cards, 19 in payroll depart- 


*In its 1954 survey, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reported a comparable figure of 
57.5 per cent. See “Who Pays for Negotiating 
Time?” Management Record Vol. XVI, No. 10 
(October 1954), p. 374. 

? There is no indication as to whether the union 
president is a full-time employee on the bargain- 
ing committee or, if he is, why he should be 
singled out from the other committeemen. 
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ment records, 16 in the industrial 
relations or personnel departments, 
6 on job forms, and the rest in other 
departments or in minutes of meet- 
ings. 

Despite the concern evidenced by 
most companies for effecting econ- 
omies in the grievance procedure, 
only a few respondents were able to 
estimate the amount of time spent 
by their employees in settling griev- 
ances. Six companies reported that 
it was “very little” or “negligible”; 
one company gave an estimate of 15 
minutes a week for stewards and 
one to two hours weekly for griev- 
ance committeemen. At the opposite 
extreme, another company said that 
those of its employees who handled 
grievances spent 80 per cent of their 
time at it—“Meetings, 20 per cent. 
Informal talks, 60 per cent.” 

Since these answers cover time paid 
for by the union and the men them- 
selves as well as the company, they 
do not give any indication of the 
direct expenses incurred by the com- 


pany. 


Some Trends 

Some signs of a trend away from 
company payments for grievance time 
are evident from the survey. 

One manufacturing firm stated, for 
example, that the provision for com- 
pany payments formerly included in 
its contract had been dropped in the 
1956 bargaining. Another company 
reported the same experience, adding 
that the time spent by its employees 
on grievances had fallen 20 per cent 
since the change. It is not indicated 





in these cases how the particular 
unions involved felt about the change. 
But a comment from one executive 
raises some interesting questions 
about the union attitude: 

QWith the growth of union funds, I think 

unions might be persuaded to pay for the 

time their officials and company employ- 
ees spend on union business during work- 
ing hours. 

While this statement is by no means 
conclusive, of course, it does suggest 
that the desire of the larger and richer 
unions to maintain control over their 
officials may be a factor to be reckoned 
with in the future. 

Only three firms came out in direct 
opposition to the principle of com- 
pany payments, although a number 
expressed concern about abuses of the 
system, particularly the amount of 
time spent by employees. Here are 
some comments in a critical vein: 

{ Value of such payments [is] becoming 

questionable. 

q Constant pressures to up the ante. 

q| Avoid at all costs a full time paid shop 

grievance committee. 

4 We pay an employee his regular rate 

of pay when he complains, but once he 

seeks grievance procedures, no one organ- 
ized employee or steward receives any 
pay for filing and processing a grievance 
against the Company—why should any 

Company? In a court of law, would you 

pay someone else to sue you or pay for 

the time lost by witnesses who testify 
against you? 

On the other hand, a number of 
companies expressed approval of the 
system, and their attitude may be 
summed up in this comment: 

4 Have worked with both “paying” and 

“non-paying” policy. Feel a “paying” 
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Highlights of the Survey 


® Most companies pay their hourly em- 
ployees for time spent in settling 
grievances. Medium-size firms are 
more likely to do so than are large or 
small firms. 

® Most of the payments made in the 
early stages of the grievance procedure 
go to shop stewards, but grievance 
committeemen take over in the later 
stages. 

® Standard pay for grievance time is the 
base hourly rate. Companies limit 
payments in various ways, but these 
limitations are not always effective. 

 Over-all costs of grievance handling 
are hard to estimate—in part because 
not all companies do a good job of 
record-keeping. 

> There are straws in the wind to indi- 
cate that unions may take on greater 
responsibility for grievance costs in 
the future. 

> There are corresponding indications 
that management is becoming more 
cost conscious of the time lost in 
grievance handling and is tightening 
up its controls, 





policy contributes to a more relaxed, 
friendly atmosphere, more conducive to 
equitable settlement. Many people believe 
that “paying” results in Union intention- 
ally delaying and prolonging negotiations 
and grievance handling. This may be 
true to some extent, but is limited by an 
intelligent, seasoned management, and 
also by pressures from the rank and file 
who are usually intolerant of needless de- 
lay. In short, we feel it is worth the 
money spent. 


Since most complaints deal with 
abuses of the svstem rather than the 
system itself, it seems reasonable to 
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infer that mature management and 
union policies, together with a feel- 
ing on the part of employees that 
they have a stake in their company’s 
success, can provide adequate safe- 
guards against abuses and help to 
make the system more acceptable to all 
parties. 

The first step in correcting abuses, 
however, is to keep more accurate 
records of the grievance procedure. 
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If this is done, it will be possible for 
management to document complaints 
and to seek corrective action. Some 
companies may be bound by contract 
provisions that are no longer suitable 
to present conditions; if the com- 
pany’s case for contract changes is 
backed up by the evidence, improve- 
ments may be made in grievance 
handling to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


Multiple Vacations — A Growing Trend 


THE PRACTICE OF taking more than one vacation has become common, according to 
a special study carried out by the University of Michigan’s Survey Research Center 
for the Travel Research Association. One in four of the 4,000 people interviewed 
took their vacation at two or more times during the year. The rest took their vaca- 
tion all at one time. 

The study, which covered only those persons who worked for others and received 
vacations of a week or more with pay, found that among those who took their 
vacations away from home, about two-thirds traveled between 100 and 500 miles. 
The remaining third took trips of 500 miles or more. 

About half the stay-at-homes and half the short, medium and long-distance travel- 
ers were among those with 11 to 14 days’ vacation (about half the sample). Em- 
ployees with paid vacations of three weeks or more (approximately 13 per cent of 
the sample) were much less likely to stay at hme and took far more than their pro- 
portionate share of trips of 1,000 miles or more. As might be expected, most likely 
to stay at home and least likely to take long trips were the one-third with only a 
week to 10 days off the job. 





What factors influence a man’s ability to benefit 
from a management training course? Some ten- 
tative clues emerge from the pilot study re- 


ported bere. 


Is Management Training 


Worth While? 


MORRIS A. SAVITT 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 


Deserve WIDESPREAD recognition of 
the need for accelerating executive 
training at all levels, there seems to 
be a growing skepticism as to whether 
training programs actually pay off. 


Certainly it must be admitted that the 
results are often disappointing. As the 
harassed training director knows only 
too well, training does not always 
“take,” no matter how careful the 
planning or how discriminating the 
selection of trainees. It sometimes hap- 
pens that supervisors who have un- 
dergone training do not perform as 
well on the job after training as be- 
fore. Or even if they show marked 
improvement initially, they are likely 
after a while to fall back into their 
old ways. 

A number of reasons for these fail- 
ures have been suggested, and cer- 
tainly the problem can be approached 
from different angles. But some of the 
questions that need most urgently to 
be explored are these: What is the 
retention span in training? Does the 


improvement in knowledge or skills 
acquired through training last long 
enough to justify the effort? And 
what factors accelerate or retard the 
process of learning? 

In an effort to shed some light on 
these questions, the author has been 
engaged over the past year and a half 
in a study of four groups of super- 
visors and executives who _partici- 
pated in management training pro- 
grams. This article is in the nature 
of a preliminary report, based upon 
the results obtained with the first of 
these groups. While the findings to 
date cannot by any means be consid- 
ered definitive, they may nonetheless 
have some immediate practical inter- 
est for those who are concerned with 
planning and evaluating management 
development programs. 

The sample comprised 37 persons 
at the middle-management level in 
a government organization, represent- 
ing engineering, accounting, admin- 
istrative, maintenance (electrical, me- 
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DO PEOPLE actually learn anything from management 
training programs? Yes, says the author after testing the 
quiz performance of a group of middle-management ex- 
ecutives in a management training course. 


Some Pointers Here is what he found: 


on Management P Persons with previous management training scored 


significantly higher than those without it. 


Training 


& Intelligence counted too—but training may be as sig- 
nificant as intelligence in determining performance. 


B® Repeated exposure to training may accelerate learning. 


B® Age and years of experience on the job seemed to 


make no significant difference. 





chanical, and so on), police, educa- 
tional, and other functions. Officially, 
the subjects were nominated for the 
experiment by their superiors, but 
about half of them volunteered to par- 
ticipate. 

On the first day of the program, 
a questionnaire was administered to 
determine how much knowledge of 
management principles and _ practices 
the subjects had at the outset. The re- 
sults of the questionnaire were also 
useful in showing up weak spots in 
the participants’ background and in 
orienting the course toward their spe- 
cific requirements. At the end of the 
ten-week program, the same question- 
naire was administered to test the 
progress made during the course. 

Additional information was ob- 
tained with respect to age, formal 
schooling, supervisory and adminis- 
trative experience, and mental ability. 
It turned out that approximately one- 
third of the group (13) had received 
formal management training before 
the current program, while the re- 
maining two-thirds (24) had not. On 


the average, six years had elapsed since 
the completion of the previous train- 
ing courses. Here then was an op- 
portunity to test whether previous 
training had been retained and 
whether it made a difference in per- 
formance. 

Before proceeding further, the 
questionnaire itself was analyzed and 
found to be suitable to the purposes 
at hand. Little need be said about the 
intelligence test used to measure men- 
tal ability since this is a standard de- 
vice. 


The Findings 

When the results of the first quiz 
were analyzed, it was found that the 
group with previous management 
training scored significantly higher 
than the other group despite the con- 
siderable lapse of time since the earlier 
training was completed. 

When the questionnaire was again 
administered at the conclusion of the 
course, it was found that, while both 
groups had gained additional knowl- 
edge, the group with previous train- 
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ing again came out ahead. This 
raises the question: Can it be that 
management training is not only re- 
tained for substantial periods of time, 
but that continued training accelerates 
the rate of learning? 

In exploring this question, it was 
necessary to consider whether factors 
other than previous training might 
account for the difference in perform- 
ance between the two groups. First of 
all, the age factor was examined, on 
the grounds that life experience, as 
measured by age, might have a bear- 
ing on performance. However, the 
difference in average age between the 
two groups was found to be only 
about half a year and hence not im- 
portant enough to warrant statistical 
analysis. 

With respect to the number of years 
of administrative and supervisory ex- 
perience, the averages of the two 
groups were less than two years apart 
—again, not a significant difference. 
It may be inferred that experience on 
the job does not explain the variation 
in performance any more than does 
experience in life, although this may 
come as a surprise to those who, like 
the writer, have been firm believers 
in the school of hard knocks. 

As for education, it was found that 
the previously trained group had an 
edge of about three-and-a-half years 
of formal schooling. This difference 
turned out to be probably significant. 
However, since the difference in gen- 
eral management knowledge between 
the two groups is definitely a signifi- 
cant one, whereas the difference in 
formal education is only probably sig- 


nificant, the possibility suggests itself 
that specialized training has a greater 
influence on test performance than 
formal education. It would seem that 
this inference has some support from 
common sense as well. 
Relationship Between Intelligence 
and Performance 

The final question to be examined 
was whether intelligence was related 
to differences in performance, as com- 
mon sense again would suggest. 
Statistical analysis revealed that the 
difference in intelligence between the 
two groups was a highly significant 
one and favored the group with pre- 
vious training. Following the same 
line of reasoning as in the case above, 
the higher degree of significance as- 
sociated with the intelligence factor 
suggests that it may have an even 
greater effect on test performance 
than the management training factor. 

The results of this analysis are sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. 

On closer examination, the relation- 
ship between intelligence and _ per- 
formance revealed a number of com- 
plications. It is generally accepted 
that intelligence, as measured by mod- 
ern testing procedures, is a complex 
of hereditary and environmental ele- 
ments. Since the other two variables 
found to be significant in this study— 
management training and formal ed- 
ucation—are obviously environmental 
factors, they may be regarded as in- 
fluencing the scores made on the in- 
telligence test administered to the 
subjects. If this influence is taken into 
account, the significance of “native” 
intelligence as a factor in performance 
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Effect of Various Factors on Test Scores of Trainees 


Significance of 
Difference 
(“" test) 


Difference Between 
Groups 


Untrained 
Group* 


Group with 

Factors Compared Previous Training* 
Quiz score (max. 90) 

First test 

Second test 
Improvement in score 
Age** 
Formal education** 


58.9 
67.5 

8.6 
40.0 
15.6 


53.7 
61.7 

8.0 
39.5 
12.2 


5.2 
5.8 
0.6 
0.5 
3.4 


Significant 
Significant 


Not significant 
Probably significant 


Administrative 

and supervisory 
12.0 
63.0 


experience** 
Mental ability*** 





* Figures given are averages for the group. 
** Years. 
*** Otis Gamma raw score. 


Not significant 
Highly significant 





may be considerably less than is usu- 
ally thought to be the case. Indeed it 
would seem that training may be 
equally important with native intelli- 
gence in influencing executive behav- 


ior—or vice versa. Those who feel 
that one or the other is more impor- 
tant might therefore do well to re- 
assess their thinking. 

In any event, it seems clear that both 
intelligence and management training 
had greater influence on learning be- 
havior than did formal education, 
while age and job experience appar- 
ently had none. 

Although _ these 


conclusions are 


highly tentative, their practical impli- 
cations are evident enough. If train- 
ing is as significant as inborn intelli- 
gence in determining executive per- 
formance, the value of training ap- 
pears in a much more favorable light. 
And if knowledge gained in training 
courses is retained over substantial 
periods of time, or if repeated train- 
ing accelerates learning, some reap- 
praisals of management development 
programs would seem to be in order. 
It is to be hoped that other investi- 
gators will subject these hypotheses to 
further tests and open up new vistas 
for management training. 
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New Concepts in Wace DETERMINA- 
tion. Edited by George W. Taylor 
and Frank C. Pierson. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 
336 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by David W. Belcher* 


This is a book about wages written 
by theorists. But the theorists are labor 
economists and therefore realists as well. 
They begin by throwing away the wage 
theories found in economic textbooks 
as either inapplicable to real life or 
attempts to solve the wrong problems. 
They proceed to fashion the elements 
of a modern-day theory of wages that 
will answer the questions actually faced 
by the parties to wage determination. 
The results may not reduce the com- 
plexities of the problem but they provide 
a more solid foundation for wage prac- 
tice. 

According to the preface, the twelve 
labor economists who authored this vol- 
ume met periodically over a three-year 
period to work out the general frame- 
work, to examine the principal issues 
in the wage field, and to discuss pre- 
liminary drafts of the chapters. The 
general framework comprises (1) the 
environment of wage determination, (2) 
structural characteristics and changes, 
and (3) national wage movements. 
Though in part deductive, the analysis 
leans heavily on wage research conducted 
by the authors and others. 


* Professor of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 


Among the conclusions presented in 
this volume are the following: 

1. Wage theory cannot be tied ex- 
clusively to economic theory. It must 
also include what might be called an 
environmental theory of wage determin- 
ation which makes allowance for such 
considerations as the goals and_per- 
spectives of the parties involved, indus- 
trial relations practices, government in- 
tervention, and the effects of social cus- 
toms and community attitudes. 

2. There is a wide administrative lati- 
tude in making the various separate but 
related wage decisions. Among the fac- 
tors that determine these decisions and 
how much freedom can be exercised in 
making them are the following: dif- 
ferences in production and _ product 
market conditions, the degree to which 
wages as cost are critical, the technical 
conditions of production, the organiza- 
tional form and the processes of wage 
determination, and the social norms and 
customs of the economy. 

Perhaps the major contribution of the 
book is the building of bridges between 
wage theory and wage practice. The 
conclusion that wage determination must 
take into account the wage structure 
rather than a single rate is one such 
bridge. Another is the theoretical justi- 
fication for separate (though related) 
decisions on the internal wage struc- 
ture, the external wage structure, the 
payment method, and fringes. Dunlop’s 
“job cluster” and “wage contour” con- 
cepts are analytical tools as useful to the 
decision maker as to the theorist. 
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In fact, wage practitioners on both 
sides of the bargaining table will find 
this material helpful not only in under- 
standing current wage techniques but 
also in making decisions regarding their 
use. For example, those who are faced 
with the problem of determining the 
wage level of an organization will wish 
to consult the chapters by Hazard, Gold- 
finger and Kassalow, Taylor, Ross, and 
Lester. In determining the internal wage 
structure, the chapters by Dunlop and 
Livernash are invaluable. The broader 
issues of the effect of wage-determining 
procedures and institutions on the na- 
tional economy are covered in the chap- 
ters by Reynolds and Kerr. 

Scholars will find the book an ex- 
cellent summary of present knowledge 
in the field and a sourcebook for further 
research. It is indeed a tribute to the 
authors that their joint product can be 
adjudged useful both to the scholar 
and to the wage practitioner. 


How Tuey Hanpie Tuer Personne: 
A Step-By-Step Comparison of Over 
a Hundred Actual Programs. By 
William L. Barton. Management Pub- 
lishing Corporation, Greenwich, Conn., 
1957. 196 pages. $14.75. 


Reviewed by Edith Lynch * 


This study presents a detailed tabula- 
tion of personnel practices in savings 
banks in New York State in 1941 and 
in 1955. In 1941, 103 banks or 77 per 
cent of the total were covered, and in 
1955, 111 or 86 per cent. This almost 
complete coverage assures the reader 
that the study is a thorough one. 

There are other signs that this is an 
exacting research job. Personnel policies 


* Assistant Manager, AMA Personnel Division. 
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from coffee breaks and supper money 
to management development programs 
and pension plans are recorded by fre- 
quency of practice in both 1941 and 
1955. A copy of the questionnaire and 
a filled-in form indicating the number 
of responses to each question are a 
statistician’s delight. And considering 
the dearth of material on white-collar 
personnel practices, the study is in- 
valuable. 

In the eyes of this reviewer, however, 
these plus marks are offset by some 
definite limitations. If the reader is look- 
ing for an analysis of what personnel 
policies pay the most dividends in good 
relationships, he will probably be dis- 
appointed. The tabular procedures, while 
interesting, give no indications on this 
point other than to show what policies 
have been adopted between 1941 and 
1955. It is encouraging to note, how- 
ever, the increase in personnel depart- 
ments and the awareness by top man- 
agement of the importance of personnel 
as a good business proposition. 

A good case is made for the dignity 
of the white-collar job in a bank. As a 
result of stability of employment, indi- 
vidual attention to grievances, and up- 
grading of salaries to make banks com- 
petitive with industry, savings bank em- 
ployees, the study points out, are a 
highly selective group. Whether or not 
savings banks are leaders in the field is 
somewhat questionable, however, and 
few comparisons with other industries 
are given. 

A skeptic may question some other 
statements as well. For example, it is 
reported that relatively few banks (about 
17 per cent) use attitude surveys to find 
out how their rank-and-file employees 
really feel about vital issues. Yet, a ma- 
jority of the respondents (94 of 111 





banks) are reported as stating that their 
employees have no real interest in col- 
lective bargaining! 

Most of the data are presented in 
tabular form. Since the tables are not 
“dressed up,” the text is heavy reading 
and definitely not to be recommended 
as vacation or recreational fare. 

The publicity which accompanies the 
book seems most misleading. It is more 
than a little difficult to determine just 
how the study of white-collar practices 
in savings banks can be applicable to an 
industrial situation or even another 
white-collar organization. And a claim 
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such as the following is questionable, 
to say the least: “The scope of this 
book’s application to your own personnel 
problems, planning and procedures is 
almost unlimited. Its complete factual 
approaches with graphic comparisons of 
policies and practices in actual operation 
make it a working tool of continuing 
worth.” The book is fairly high-priced. 
If a personnel executive pays $15 to 
find out “How They Handle Their 
Personnel,” he may be disappointed at 
getting, not the how’s or the why’s, 
but merely the what's of an industry 
highly dissimilar to his own. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


Tue PsycHotocy oF Careers: An Introduction to Vocational Development. By 
Donald E. Super. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1957. 362 pages. $5.75. This book 
is concerned with the place of work in the life cycle and the factors affecting 
vocational choice and adjustment. The findings of recent social science re- 
search are applied to such practical problems as aptitude testing, vocational 
guidance, and personnel services. 


Lasor Economics. By Paul Sultan. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1957. 
580 pages. $6.50. Combining the analytical and institutional approaches to labor 
problems, this textbook examines the origins of the labor movement, the various 
theories of unionism, the dynamics of collective bargaining, labor legislation and 
the public interest, and the economics of wages and employment. The book is 
written in an attractive style and liberal use is made of anecdotes, quotations, 
and materials from recent periodicals. 


Twenty-First ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDUSTRIAL HyGigENE FoUNDATION OF 
America. Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., 4400 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1957. 281 pages. $5.00. This volume includes under one cover the 
technical papers and discussions presented at the Management, Medical, Legal, 
Chemical-Toxicological, Engineering, and Joint Technical Conferences held by the 
Foundation at the Mellon Institute. Among the subjects covered are com- 
munication and industrial health, the effect of automation on the industrial en- 
vironment, educational techniques in health counseling, and the medical and 
legal aspects of atomic power in industry. 


THe Communist Party vs. THE CIO: A Study in Power Politics. By Max M. 
Kampclman. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc.. New York, 1957. 299 pages. $6.00. An 
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account of the struggle for power between Communists and non-Communists in 
the CIO viewed against the historical background of trade unionism in the United 
States. The author concludes that Communism, while potentially a threat, is 
numerically of little account in the labor movement at the present time. 


EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING: Personnel Methods Series No. 5. U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., 1956. For sale through the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 103 pages. 
40 cents. This pamphlet is designed to improve the skills of those who interview 
candidates for employment or promotion. It covers the various types of inter- 
view, the conduct of the individual interview, methods of evaluating applicants, 
and the selection and training of interviewers. 


Youth at Work: 4 Five-Year Study by an Appointed Factory Doctor. By 
M. E. M. Herford. Max Parrish & Co. Ltd., 55 Queen Anne Street, London W.1, 
England. 1957. 154 pages. $3.00. A report on the health problems of adolescents in 
British industry. Based on an intensive investigation of the Appointed Factory 
Doctor system in one district, the study examines the types of health problems 
experienced by young workers, the influence of the home and working environ- 
ment on their mental and physical condition, and the adequacy of existing health 
and welfare services for young people in industry. 


THe MEAsuREMENT AND BEHAVIOR oF UNEMPLOYMENT: A Conference of the 
Universities-National Bureau Committee for Economic Research. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J., 1957. 605 pages. $7.50. These conference proceed- 
ings contain papers and comments by a number of specialists from government 
agencies, universities, private research organizations, and unions. Part I deals 
with the definition of unemployment and the adequacy of current unemployment 
statistics. Part II is concerned with the behavior of unemployment in the United 
States, nine other Western countries, and the Soviet Union. 


SuccessFUL CONFERENCE AND Discussion TecuNnigues. By Harold P. Zelko. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 264 pages. $5.00. A practical guide 
for executives, community leaders, or students. Treating the discussion process as 
common to all group situations, formal or informal, the author analyzes its various 
elements and the qualities required of participants as well as leaders. Included are 
appendices on parliamentary procedure, suggested agendas for various types of 
meetings, and cases for discussion and role-playing. 


THe Tomxkins-Horn Picture ARRANGEMENT Test. By Silvan S. Tomkins and 
John B. Miner. Springer Publishing Company, Inc., New York, 1957. 383 pages. 
$10.00. This volume presents a new theory of scoring and interpreting personality 
tests together with an explanation of the Picture Arrangement Test developed on 
the basis of this theory. The authors claim that the PAT can be administered to 
large groups as well as to individuals and that it is easily scored by manual or 
machine methods. Picture plates and scoring materials are available separately. 


PRocEEDINGS OF THE THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE ENGINEERS JoINT CoUNCIL. 
Engineers Joint Council, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 1957. 48 
pages. $1.00. Included in these proceedings are papers and discussions grouped 
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around three central topics: (1) the problems of the engineer in government serv- 
ice; (2) the economic status of the engineer; and (3) the impact of the engineer 
in international relations. 


PsycHoLocicaL Tests AND PersoNNEL Decisions. By Lee J. Cronbach and Goldine 
C. Gleser. University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1957. 165 pages. $3.50. Empha- 
sizing decision making as the end purpose of psychological testing, this mono- 
graph analyzes the characteristics of personnel decisions, the design and selection 
of test batteries, and the validity of tests for personnel assessment. While the 
approach is theoretical rather than practical, the report is designed to give the 
general reader an over-all grasp of the concepts and methods employed in this 
field, and the detailed mathematical argument is presented separately in a series of 
technical appendices. 


TuHey Went To Cotiece Earty: Evaluation Report No. 2. The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 1957. 117 
pages. Gratis. A summing up of the Fund’s five-year experience with the Program 
for Early Admission to College. The report outlines the aims of the program, 
compares the academic and social performance of the 1,350 student participants 
with that of non-participants, and summarizes the evaluations made by students 
and their parents, the participating educational institutions, and independent ob- 
servers. 


LEADERSHIP AND STRUCTURES OF PERSONAL INTERACTION. By Ralph M. Stogdill. The 
Bureau of Business Research, The Ohio Staic University, Columbus, Ohio, 1957. 
90 pages. $2.00. The research described in this report is concerned with (1) meas- 
uring personal interaction patterns and showing how they are related to formal 
organization, responsibility and authority, leadership styles, and job perform- 
ance; and (2), determining the responsibility and authority relationships between 
superiors and subordinates. Though these investigations were carried out among 
naval personnel, the findings are applicable to other types of organization as well. 


RETIREMENT: 4A New Outlook for the Individual. By Gifford R. Hart. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1957. 179 pages. $3.95. A guide to successful re- 
tirement based on the personal experience of an executive who retired volun- 
tarily at the age of 56. The author challenges the idea that men die sooner if 
they retire, shows how retirement can become a rewarding way of life, and offers 
practical advice on such problems as “retirement shock,” planning a retirement 
budget, and adjusting to new relationships with family and friends. 


PENSION AND PRroFIT-SHARING PLANs AND Cxauses. Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., New York, 1957. 445 pages. Compiled from materials submitted by a cross- 
section of American industry, this manual affords a comprehensive view of cur- 
rent retirement programs. The first part reproduces the full texts of 20 plans 
including profit-sharing, pension, and stock bonus plans as well as special types 
with unusual coverage or funding arrangements. The second part contains speci- 
men clauses dealing with such problems as definitions, contributions, payment of 
benefits, and administration. 
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Group Discussion Processes. By John W. Keltner. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York, 1957. 373 pages. $4.50. Emphasizing the contributions of the 
social sciences to the theory and practice of group discussion, this handbook 
examines the role of discussion in the democratic process and the techniques of 
leadership and participation. The author’s practical approach and informal style 
should make the book suitable for adult education groups or self-study. 


Sarety Susyects: Bulletin No. 67. U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
1956. For sale through the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 280 pages. $1.00. This revised edition of a 
bulletin originally published in 1944 constitutes the basic text used in safety 
training courses for state factory inspectors. Among the topics covered are the 
causes and costs of accidents, safety education and training, plant inspection, 
record keeping, and methods of dealing with specific safety hazards in industry. 


READING IMPROVEMENT FoR ApuLts. By Paul D. Leedy. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1956. 456 pages. $4.50. A self-help guide to better reading 
habits. Each chapter is designed as a complete unit of instruction and contains a 
discussion of a specific reading problem, corrective exercises, a perceptual training 
section, reading selections to test speed and comprehension, and an evaluation 
chart to record improvement in reading patterns. 


ProsLeMs OF HuMaN ApjusTMENT. By Lynde C. Steckle. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1957. 419 pages. $5.00. Based on an earlier volume prepared for use as a 
textbook, this edition has been completely revised to serve the needs of the 
general reader. The author draws upon his own experience as a teacher and con- 
sulting psychologist to management in discussing the fundamental problems con- 
fronting modern man and how to master them through self-understanding. 


Union Poticy aNp THE O_peR Worker. By Melvin K. Bers. Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 1957. 87 pages. $1.00. 
One of a series of studies of the problem of aging in an industrial society, this 
report is concerned with the effect of union policies on employment opportunities 
for the older worker, the status of older workers who are union members as 
compared with those who are not, whether union policies have provoked conflict 
between older and younger union members, and how pension and retirement 
policies are related to intra-union pressures. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL NaTIONAL TIME AND Motion Stupy 
AND MANAGEMENT Cuinic. Industrial Management Society, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. 1957. 109 pages. $5.00. Among the topics discussed in these pro- 
ceedings are time standards and incentive systems, work simplification, job evalu- 
ation, plant layout and materials handling, and the functions of the industrial 
engineer in the United States and England. 


SUPPLEMENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BeneFit Pians: Their Economic and Industrial 
Relations Implications. By Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. Beideman. 
Industrial Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. 1957. 51 pages. $1.00. A summary of current and prospective develop- 
ments in supplementary unemployment benefit programs. After a brief historical 
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review of the concept of income continuity, the pamphlet outlines the major 
features of current plans; the various arguments concerning the impact of these 
plans on business decisions, the labor market, and the general economy; and the 
industrial relations aspects of supplementation. 


Tue A.F. oF L. in THE Time of Gompers. By Philip Taft. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1957. 508 pages. $6.75. In this comprehensive historical account 
of the formative years of the American Federation of Labor, the author chal- 
lenges some accepted views about the policies and strategy of the Federation and 
its leadership. Based upon the published and unpublished records of the AFL, the 
study examines in detail the early economic struggles of the union movement as 
well as its attitudes toward such questions as immigration, government inter- 
vention, and international relations. 


Human Retations 1n Business. By Keith Davis. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1957. 557 pages. $6.50. Utilizing findings from sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and economics, this text provides an integrated treatment of human rela- 
tions and is designed for use in management training and self-study as well as 
college courses. Among the topics discussed are human relations and executive 
development, group dynamics and participation, role-playing, staff-line problems, 
communications, and the human relations aspects of automation and decentrali- 
zation. 


GRIEVANCES AND ARBITRATION. Institute of Industrial Relations, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 106 pages. These proceedings of a labor relations con- 
ference held in April, 1956, include papers and discussions on paths to effective griev- 
ance settlement, industrial conflict and cooperation, and the necessity for arbitration. 


Publications Received 


(Please order directly from publishers) 


DEALING wiTH EmpLoyees AS INDIVIDUALS. Depressep INDUSTRIAL AREAS: A National 
Industrial Relations Division, National As- Problem. National Planning Association, 
sociation of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 1956. 20 Washington 9, D.C. 1957. 67 pages. $1.50. 
pages. 25 cents. 


DistRIBUTION OF Mepicat Care Costs AND 


SATISFYING THE SALARIED EMPLOYEE. In- Benerits UNpER Four ey rep Bar. 
dustrial Relations Division, National Asso- GAINED INsuRANCE Pans. By Fre Slavick. 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th New York State School of Industrial and 
Street, New York, N.Y. 1957. 63 pages. Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
50 cents. Ithaca, N.Y. 1956. 39 pages. 30 cents. 


(Gratis to residents of New York State). 


Wuat’s Wronc witH WorKMEN’s ComM- THE ROLE OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICER: 4 


PENSATION. By John P. Owen. Bureau of Group Review. By Guy Hunter. The In- 
Business and Economic Research, Uni- stitute of Personnei Management, Man- 
versity of Houston, Houston, Texas. agement House, Hill Street, London, W. 


1956. 98 pages. $1.00. 1. 1957. 21 pages. 4/-. 
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AnnuaL Dicest oF STATE AND FEDERAL 
Lasor Lecistation. U.S. Department of 
Labor. Bureau of Labor Standards, 1956. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
inents. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 287 pages. 70 cents. 


ASSESSING AND REPORTING TRAINING NEEDS 
AND Procress. Personnel Methods Series 
No. 3, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
1956. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 77 pages. 30 
cents. 


Tue OccupaTIONAL OutLook: Current Sup- 
plement to Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, Vol. 1, No. 1. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1957. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 40 pages. 30 cents. 


State Sponsored Epucation 1N_ Pustic 
ADMiNisTRATION: An Appraisal of the 
Graduate Program and Other Public 
Service Training under New York State 
Auspices. Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, 684 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
N.Y. 1956. 79 pages. Gratis. 


THe Hawanuan Lasor Movement. By Ed- 


ward Johannessen. Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., 1956. 181 pages. $3.75. 


OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR Coun- 
seLors: An annotated bibliography. US. 
Department of Labor, 1956. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 16 pages. 15 cents. 


SurvEY oF CorporaTe Pension Funps 1951- 
1954. Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, 1956. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 49 pages. 30 
cents. 


EpucaTion Directory 1955-1956: Part 4. 
Education Associations. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, 1956. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
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ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 78 pages. 30 cents. 


For tHe Hanpicappep—Speak! Speech Kit. 
President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1956. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 35 pages. Gratis. 


FuNcTIoNs AND Bases oF Time STANDARDS. 
By Harold O. Davidson. American Insti- 
tute of Industrial Engineers, 145 North 
High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 1957. 
150 pages. $6.00. 


Our Manpower Future—1955-65. By the 
U.S. Department of Labor. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1957. 31 pages. 30 cents. 


Workers AND Farm Income. By Stephen 
Raushenbush. The Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, 312 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.E., 
Washington 3, D.C. 1956. 34 pages. 50 
cents. 


Basic Reapincs In Socrat Security: Publi- 
cation No. 28—1956. By the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 144 pages. 
50 cents. 


Tue Seconpary Lasor Force AND THE MEaAs- 
UREMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT: Reprint 
Series No. 48. By Richard C. Wilcock. 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Illinois, 704 South 
Sixth Street, Champaign, Ill. 1957. 43 
pages. Gratis. 


Prorit SHARING THE CAPITALISTIC CHAL- 
LENGE: Four Studies on the Modern Prac- 
tice of Profit Sharing. By J. J. Jehring. 
Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 1718 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 1956. 40 
pages. $1.00. 


Some Mayor Lasor ProsremMs Loominc 
Aueap 1n 1957. By the Industrial Re- 
lations Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 1957. 27 pages. 50 


cents. 





THe ApjusTMENT OF LaBor-MANAGEMENT 
Disputes 1N CatiFrornia. By the California 
State Conciliation Service, Department of 
Industrial Relations, State of California, 
965 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
1957. 42 pages. 


Annuat Report: 1956. By the United States 
Civil Service Commission. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1957. 253 pages. $1.25. 


Tax Repuction aNp Tax REFORM—WHEN 
and How. By The Research and Policy 
Committee of the Committee For Eco- 
nomic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 1957. 50 pages. 25 
cents. 


Report oF THE Drrector-GENERAL: Part /: 
Automation and Other Technological 
Developments. International Labour Of- 
fic, 917 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 1957. 105 pages. $1.00. 


STUDIES OF THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE 


$1.00 Minimum Wace: Interim Report. 
By the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 
109 pages. 60 cents. 


FeperaL Lasor Laws anp Acenctes: Bulle- 
tin 123 (Revised). By the Bureau of 
Labor Standards of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1957. 119 
pages. 40 cents. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS OF HEALTH AND 
WELFarE ProcraMs: Study No. 1, Part A: 
Improving Value and Reducing Costs. By 
the Foundation on Employee Health, 
Medical Care and Welfare, Inc., 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 1957. 
48 pages. 35 cents. 


Seconp INJuRY FuNps: STANDARDS AND Pat- 
TERNS IN STATE LEGISLATION: Bulletin 190. 
By the Bureau of Labor Standards of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. For sale by the 
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Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1957. 61 pages. Gratis. 


A Sevectep List oF Books AND PERIODICALS 
IN THE FIELD OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND LaBoR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. 
By the Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1957. 18 pages. Gratis. 


Guwe to Guipance: Volume XIX. By the 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N.Y. 
1957. 57 pages. $1.00. 


THe PsycHoLtocy oF Persuasive SPEECH: 
Second Edition. By Robert T. Oliver. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 1957. 466 
pages. $5.00. 


ApMINISTRATIVE Action: The Techniques 
of Organization and Management. By 
William H. Newman; digested by Her- 
bert F. Klingman. Controllership Founda- 
tion, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. 1955. 47 pages. $1.00. 


How To Strike A PRoFITABLE BALANCE 
THRouGH MANAGEMENT, PEOPLE AND 
Propuctivity: Proceedings of the 20th 
Anniversary Convention, Super Market 
Institute, Inc., 500 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 1957. 108 pages. Gratis. 


USA In New Dimensions: The Measure 
and Promise of America’s Resources. By 
Thomas R. Carskadon and George Soule. 
The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1957. 124 
pages. $1.50. 


ResuiLpinc Human Lives: The Rehabilita- 
tion of the Handicapped: Part One: 
Trained Rehabilitation Workers: How 
Much Are They Paid? By Sidney G. Tick- 
ton. The Seventh Company, Inc., 60 E. 
56th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 1957. 
64 pages. Gratis. 


INsTITUTE FOR SocraL ReEsEARCH, 1946-1956: 
Survey Research Center, Research Center 
for Group Dynamics. University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1956. 61 pages. 
Gratis. 





who’s who 
in this issue 


By anp tance, our new department 
seems to have met with warm approval, 
though whispers have reached us that 
our light-hearted treatment of some dis- 
tinguished scholars has aroused some 
concern in certain academic circles. We 
are sorry about this, of course, but prac- 
tically we think it is all to the good. 

In the first place, we have noticed 
that publications which bend over back- 
wards to avoid annoying anybody are 
generally very tepid affairs indeed. And 
in the second place, we might point out 
that this, after all, is a magazine about 
people. As such, we think it of some im- 
portance to establish that its contribu- 
tors are, among other things, people 
too. Otherwise, sooner or later, someone 
is going to raise the question whether 
it is really worth listening to what these 
characters have to say. 


Early this year, we received a letter 
from one Alan C. Filley, Instructor of 
Management at the University of North 
Dakota, to the effect that he had written 
an article on human relations and would 
we care to see it? In due course, to 
our considerable surprise, we received a 
remarkably well written and well organ- 
ized manuscript which, though not quite 
suitable for PersonNEL, so impressed us 
that we urged Mr. Filley to be sure and 
let us see the next product of his pen. We 
heard nothing more for several months, 
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and then along came another manu- 
script, which proved to be the genesis of 
the article that leads off this issue. When 
we first read it, it struck us that Mr. 
Filley’s descriptions of a young organiza- 
tion’s growing pains had not been de- 
rived from books, and sure enough, 
from the biographical details he has since 
sent us we note that from 1951 to 1953, 
when he was a student at Millikin Uni- 
versity, he worked for a music retailer in 
Decatur, Ill., where he sold, trained sales- 
men, opened new sales territories, and 
arranged for advertising and promotion. 
During this period, the company in- 
creased its number of students from 75 
to over 1,000. Whether the students were 
salesmen or customers Mr. Filley doesn’t 
make quite clear, but either way, it can 
be said that the operation undoubtedly 
grew. Mr. Filley obtained his M.B.A. at 
Indiana University and has been teaching 
at the University of North Dakota for 
the past year. Since he first wrote us, we 
are happy to say that he has progressed 
from Instructor to Assistant Professor of 
Management. When he is not teaching, 
writing articles on management, garden- 
ing, fishing, playing golf, collecting rec- 
ords, or reading, he tries his hand at 
short stories. 


Another energetic author of our 
acquaintance is Louis A. Allen, who 
has a habit of getting up at 6 a.m. to 





write his stuff. As we listened to Mr. 
Allen expatiate on the advantages of 
early morning composition, we did some 
hasty calculations and discovered that 
had we not been so addicted to lying in 
bed just staring at the ceiling we might 
have written War and Peace. But then 
again, we might not. During ordinary 
business hours, Mr. Allen acts as a con- 
sultant to the consulting staff of Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton, where he special- 
izes in organization and management 
problems. Previously, he held manage- 
ment positions with Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and Koppers Company, 
Inc., and at one time operated his own 
photographic business. He is a B.S. of 
Washington State College, where he also 
took graduate work. In addition to being 
the author of Management and Organ- 


ization, Mr. Allen has written and 


spoken widely on management subjects 
and has served in special assignments on 
the faculties of New York University 
and the University of Chicago. 


Waino W. Suojanen, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration at the 
University of California at Berkeley, is a 
New Englander who went West 10 years 
ago. He holds degrees from Harvard and 
the University of Vermont, and received 
his Ph.D. from the University of Cali- 
fornia. In addition to various teaching 
posts, he has held accounting positions 
with several large companies and has 
written a number of articles on account- 
ing and management topics. He has also 
done consulting work for both govern- 
ment and private industry. George C. 
Hoyt, his co-author, is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Industrial Relations at San Jose 
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State College. An alumnus of Stanford 
University and the University of Chi- 
cago, he is now completing his doctoral 
studies at the University of California. 
Mr. Hoyt was formerly on the staff of 
the Industrial Relations Center at the 
University of Chicago and training direc- 
tor for a West Coast insurance company. 
He has published several articles in socio- 
logical and business journals. At present, 
Messrs. Suojanen and Hoyt are working 
on a follow-up to their study of women 
clerical workers, which we hope to pub- 
lish in a forthcoming issue. 


Two strangers called at our office one 
day to inquire whether by chance we 
might like to know how the Railway 
Express Agency has tackled the problem 
of instilling the fundamentals of manage- 
ment into a supervisory force scattered 
over some 2,000 separate locations. We 
said that indeed we would, and the result 
is the interesting article by Peter C. 
Krist and Charles J. Prange which we 
publish here. Mr. Krist, who is Director, 
Personnel and Salary Administration at 
Railway Express, was previously associ- 
ated with Bendix Aviation Corporation 
and American Airlines. During the war, 
he held the assignment of Chief of Plans 
and Manpower, India-China Division, 
Air Transport Command. He is a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College, and has 
done graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. Prange is Director, Educa- 
tion and Training, for Railway Express, 
in which capacity he is responsible for all 
phases of training, including executive 
development, of the company’s 45,000 
employees. He has degrees from Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C. and Ford- 
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ham and has had diversified experience 
over the past 20 years in college, adult, 
and industrial education, as well as in 
sales management. He has also served as 
a private consultant to industry and the 
government on training and other per- 
sonnel problems. 


Though he likes to pass himself off as 
a plain, ordinary Joe, George S. Odi- 
orne, Manager of AMA’s Personnel 
Division, is actually a highly unusual 
compound of sound scholarship and prac- 
tical common sense. A long-time AMA 
member and a frequent lecturer at AMA 
courses and meetings, he joined the staff 
of the Association about 18 months ago 
from the faculty of Rutgers University. 
Before going to Rutgers, he was a mana- 
ger for American Can for some 10 years, 
an experience that seems to have left him 
somewhat unimpressed with the more 
rarified aspects of personnel research. 
Though we seldom, if ever, think of him 
as Dr. Odiorne, he has, as a matter of 
fact, a Ph.D. from New York Univer- 
sity, and besides being the author of 
some 50 articles has co-authored several 


books. 


Offhand, if you had asked us, we 
would have said that a fire lookout was 
a place, not a person. But it seems it was 
the problem of selecting fire lookouts 
that first alerted Wallace H. Best to the 
practical importance of personnel ap- 
praisal. That was back in the days when 
Dr. Best was a boy in the U.S. Forest 
Service in western Montana. In fact, he 
was a fire lookout himself, among other 
things, though whether that particular 
selection was a happy one he doesn’t 
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divulge. Anyway, after obtaining his 
A.B. in political science at Occidental 
College, and his A.M. and Ph.D. from 
the University of Southern California, 
where he studied under our old friend, 
John Pfiffner, Dr. Best filled various uni- 
versity teaching posts and is currently 
Research Associate at the U.S.C. School 
of Commerce, specializing in rating re- 
search. He now has in preparation an 
article about Mutual Rating which we 
hope to publish later on. 


Frankly, we don’t know a thing about 
Gordon W. Wheeling, other than that 
he is currently on loan from the B. F. 
Goodrich Company to the Goodrich 
International Company of the Philippines 
as an Administrative Technician. When 
we first accepted his article, we planned 
to run it in our November issue, and 
then, confronted by one of those crises 
that descend upon even the best-run 
magazines, had to do a last-minute 
switch. Forthwith, we dispatched a letter 
to Mr. Wheeling, asking him to tell us 
something about himself, but at the time 
of going to press no word had come out 
of Marikina, Rizal, wherever that may 
be. So all we can say is that Mr. Wheel- 
ing is a man who, having noticed that a 
lot of companies seem to be carrying a 
lot of dead wood, has asked himself 
whether these burdens are really neces- 
sary. On the whole, we think that his 
unpretentious piece makes quite a lot of 
sense. 


An industrial psychologist who likes 
baseball, Broadway musicals, and honest 
industrial psychologists, Wayne K. 
Kirchner is Associate Advisor, Em- 








ployee Relations Research, at Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. 
He received his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and spent a year in 
England at Cambridge University as a 
Fulbright Scholar. His co-author, Mar- 
vin D. Dunnette, is also a Ph.D. of the 
University of Minnesota, where he now 
teaches, as well as being Advisor, Em- 
ployee Relations Research, at “3 M.” He 
is also well known in certain circles as 
the author of the MEAT test. As avid 
carnivores ourselves, we must confess to 
a slight feeling of disappointment on 
learning that MEAT stands for Minne- 
sota Engineering Analogies Test. On the 
other hand, we are happy to report that 
its author is an avid basketball fan. If 
those two ever visit our town, it looks as 
though we shall be hard put to it to 
know whether to accompany Marv to 
Madison Square Garden or Wayne to 
“My Fair Lady.” 


Vice-President—Industrial Relations at 
the Penn-Texas Corporation since 1955, 
Herbert R. Northrup was previously 
Senior Industrial Relations Consultant at 
Ebasco Services, Inc. and is thus amply 
qualified to discuss from first-hand expe- 
rience the problem of handling technical 
personnel. Dr. Northrup, who has an 
A.B. from Duke and a Ph.D. from Har- 
vard, has held various university teach- 
ing posts. During the war, he was Econ- 
omist and Senior Hearing Officer at the 
Detroit and New York Regions of the 
National War Labor Board and from 
1949 to 1952 was Labor Economist at the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
He is the author of over 100 articles in 
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various professional, business, and popu- 
lar magazines, as well as three books, 
including (in collaboration with Gordon 
F. Bloom) Economics of Labor and 
Industrial Relations. 


John E. Taft, who until recently was 
National Representative, Engineers and 
Scientists of America, is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
From 1948 to 1953 he was a Project 
Engineer in the Flight Instruments De- 
partment of Sperry Gyroscope Company. 
At Sperry he joined the Engineers Asso- 
ciation, NLRB-certified representative of 
Sperry’s engineering employees and was 
elected its President in 1951. Mr. Taft is 
the author of “Background of Engineer- 
ing Unionization,” published by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
its Unionization Among American Engi- 
neers. He has written numerous other 
articles, bulletins, and pamphlets. 


Unlike a lot of people we know who 
simply toy with the idea of pulling up 
stakes and heading for Florida, Morris 
A. Savitt actually went ahead and did it. 
Two years ago, after 25 years in the serv- 
ice of private industry and the govern- 
ment in various management, account- 
ing, and personnel capacities, he moved 
lock, stock, and barrel to Coral Gables, 
where he is now a management con- 
sultant, as well as Assistant Professor of 
Management at the University of Miami. 
Mr. Savitt holds degrees from The City 
College of New York and New York 
University. The study we publish in this 
issue is, he tells us, the first fruit of his 
new-found leisure for original research. 
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As a service to readers, the American Management Association regularly reprints 
in pamphlet form articles from PERSONNEL and other AMA publications for which 
there is popular demand. Many companies have found the reprints listed below of 
special value in training and for distribution among supervisory, executive, and 


personnel staffs. 


Prices shown here are for single copies. Special quantity rates are available on 


request. 





To help us handle your order expeditiously, please send remittances with orders 
under $5.00. Remittances for New York City orders should include sales tax. 


Orders should be addressed to: Readers’ Reprint Service, American Management 
Association Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


General 


CREATIVITY IN INDUSTRY: THE CARE AND 
FEEDING OF NEW IDEAS. The role of the 
creative process and creative personality in busi- 
ness and industry. 40¢ 


DEVELOPING MORALE. Seven important ways 
of developing employee morale—i lentified by 
supervisors themselves. 40¢ 


GETTING ALONG ON THE JOB. A common- 
sense guide to good work relations—helpful rules 
for handling one’s self and one’s work. 30. 


A GUIDE FOR JOB SEEKERS. Practical advice 
on marketing your ability and preparing a Py} 
resume. 


IT’S A QUESTION OF ETHICS. Sensible an- 
swers to ethical questions arising in business. 30¢ 


MANAGEMENT THE SIMPLE WAY. An outline 
of six steps leading to success in management. 40¢ 


OF TIME AND TOP MANAGEMENT. How ex- 
ecutives use their time in getting the job done. 40¢ 


Supervision 


BUILDING A DEMOCRATIC WORK GROUP. 
Describes the positive steps required for develop- 

ing democratic working relations and successful 
group activity. 30¢ 


INTRODUCING THE ay of EMPLOYEE. Spe- 
cific methods for making the right impression on 
the new employee during his first days on the - i 


PATTERN FOR IMPROVED SUPERVISORY 
LEADERSHIP. Describes a pattern of effective 
supervisory leadership employed by progressive 
companies. 


PRINCIPLES OF ay a a nae A discussion 


of the —- of — lining as a process of 
training in ich quate ent is the resort. 

40¢ 
SELF-ANALYSIS UIZ FOR aves 
AND EXEC . Enables supervisors to 


and score themselves on their knowledge of ae 
basic management functions. 50¢ 
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Communication 


ARE YOU GETTING ACROSS TO YOUR 
WORKERS? A discussion of meaningful commu- 
nication as an a tool for management 
leadership—at every level. 


Comes EXECUTIVES AFTER MERIT 

NG OR EVALUATION. Practical sugges- 
ty for getting the most out of executive and 
supervisory rating through counseling for ——. 
ment. 


HOW TO GET AN IDEA ACROSS. An analysis 
of principles which are basic to every type of 
employee communication. 30¢ 


HOW TO SELL YOUR EMPLOYEE COMMU- 
NICATIONS. A five-step approach to planning 
more effective communication and reviewing the 
strong and weak points of past enema: 


N COMMANDMENTS OF GOOD COMMU- 
MCAT ION. Designed to help every member of 
management improve his communicating s " 
Printed in two colors in a 94%-by-12% inch format 
suitable for framing. 30¢ 


Safety 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF SAFETY FOR 
SUPERVISORS. A r ow of basic safety rules to 
help supervisors build a safety-minded organiza- 
tion and cut accident costs. In two sizes: For desk 
use (5% x 8% inches), 25¢. For posting (9 x 12 
inches on heavy stock), 35¢ Special quantity dis- 
counts available. 


Training Aids 


TRAINING UNDERSTUDIES. A manual of su- 
eed training techniques organized by the 

leveland Electric Illuminating Company as part 
of its executive development program. 40¢ 


WHAT’S YOUR MANAGEMENT I.Q.? One hun- 

questions and answers designed to reveal 
the strong and weak points of your supervisors’ 
managerial knowledge. 40¢ 








A new AMA Special Report .. . 
ELECTRONICS IN ACTION: 


The Current Practicality of 
Electronic Data Processing 


Electronic data processing has become an accepted tool of American manage- 
ment. Its value in terms of improved eperations and cost reduction has been 
demonstrated in companies with both large and small EDP installations. 

How a number of these companies have actually applied EDP techniques to 
basic management problems is described in this new AMA Special Report. Rep- 
resentatives of Eastman Kodak Company, General Electric Company, and 
others explain how personnel are selected and trained for the EDP team and 
how EDP systems have been developed and utilized to achieve maximum 
results. Actual feasibility studies—including one which did not recgmmend 
the installation of an EDP system—are presented. 

A valuable special section deals with future applications of EDP to inventory 
control, expansion planning, and other areas of management. 


CONTENTS 


Part One—Feasibility Studies: Evaluating the Feasibility of a Small- 
Scale Computer. Evaluating the Feasibility of a Medium-Scale Computer. Evaluating 
the Feasibility of a Large-Scale Computer. The Diamond Alkali Verdict: “Not the 
Right Time for Electronics.” 


Part Two—Electronics at Work: Selecting and Training Personnel for 
the EDP Team. Experience in Developing EDP at Eastman Kodak. Large- and 
Medium-Capacity Systems at General Electric. Management Appraisal of a Univac 
System in Operation. Improving Gasoline-Blending Operations with EDP and Linear 
Programming. 


Part Three—New Frontiers: Electronic Computer Simulation of Inven- 
tory Control. Expansion Planning with Linear Programming and EDP. Electronic 
Computers in the Design of Business Organizations. The Future of Electronics as a 
Management Tool. 


Note: This report has been distributed as an extra service to AMA members enrolled to 
receive Research Service in the Finance Division. If your type of AMA membership does 
not entitle you to receive this study without charge, or if you wish extra copies for your- 
self or your associates, this report may be ordered at the member price. 


SpeciaL Report 22 $3.75 (AMA members: $2.50) 


Order from DEPARTMENT PS, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 1515 Broad- 
way, Times Square, New York 36, N.Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check 
or money order. Orders under {\5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of 
$5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be billed for postage and han- 
dling charges. Add 3% sales tax for orders to be delivered in New York City. 
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